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Correspondence. 

Communications on farm and domestic subjects 
are solicited from eubscribers and readers. All 
such communications or queries should be accom- 
panied by the name of the writer, not for publica- 
tion, but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sample Copies. 

A mark against this paragraph indicates that 
this isa sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
free for your inspection, and that we should be 
glad to have you become a subscriber. 


AGRICULTU RAL 


A. W. CHEEVER, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 





WESTERN CATTLE INTERESTS. 





Dr. Ames of Montana, a member of the | 
legislative committee of the National Cattle | 


Growers’ association, was in Boston last 
week looking after the interests of the 
cattle producers of the country. He re- 
ports the condition of the cattle on the com- 


mons as anything but encouraging, es- 


pecially to those who have gone into the | 
business without a proper understanding of | 


the requisites to success. 
gone by for making money easily and rap- 
idly by any of the old slipshod methods of 
former years. The business has grown 
beyond the capacity of the wild grasses to 
profitably sustain the cattle. Competition 
crowds out the improvident and inefficient 
there as elsewhere. ‘Thousands of cattle 
are suffering and actually starving for 
want of food, and few are prepared to buy 
even at low prices, for those who have hay 
secured may need it all for their own herds. 
Lr Ames’ company put vp several bundred 
tons of hay last summer, from meadow 
land which they partially cultivate for the 
grass. Timothy seed is sown and _har- 
rowed in every spring, and the cattle kept 
off till after the grass is cut and stacked. 
The intelligent and enterprising range 
men have already learned that their bulls, 
breeding cows and young stock must re- 
ceive some extra care to ensure anything 


near the natural increase of one calf per | 
cow, per year, and extra care means shel- | 


ter in yards or sheds with haytoeat. The 
bulls must also be kept separate from the 
herd to prevent the appearance of calves at 
untimely seasons of the year. This also 
means fencing or close watching. Two 
and three-year-old steers may live through 
the winter on ranches that were not over- 
stocked in summer, without extra feeding. 
Indeed, feeding such stock is dangerous, 
as cattle that learn to look for hay around 
the camp will not look out for themselves, 
as all wild cattle learn to do. 

Ranching in the future, if successful, 
must be conducted more like civilized 
farming. Food must be provided for win- 
ter feeding, the land must be fenced to a 
greater extent, and the herds must be 
watched more closely. Means must also 
be provided for ‘‘finishing off” the beef on 
grain, and for slaughtering the animals and 
putting the beef on the market without too 
much dependence on the mercy of specula- 
tors and transportation lines. All these 
measures will cost money and intelligent su- 
pervision, and will naturally add to the cost 
of the beef. The Doctor reports their beef 
exceedingly low at the present time, at the 
far West, but doesn’t see that Eastern 
butchers or retail market men have found 
it out. On the whole the situation of the 
grazing industry at the West promises 
better returns for Eastern cattle growers 
than in the past. Beef must be higher in 
the near future. 





CROP STATISTICS, 1886, 


Mr. J. R. Dodge, statistician to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has issued his 
closing account of the crop reports for 
1886. The hay crop is given at 45 million 
tons from 38 million acres, an average 
somewhat larger than we had supposed 
correct. The yield and increase of wheat, 
oats and corn is given for each of the 
states and territories and makes very in- 
teresting reading. We wish similar re- 
turns had been made of the hay crop. The 
wheat yield for the whole county was 12.40 
bushels per acre, oats 26.40 bushels, and 
corn 22 bushels, the smallest rate for sev- 
eral years. The corn area 75,694,208 
acres; the total crop aggregated 1 665,- 
000,000 bushels, and has a farm value of 
$610,000,000, or on the average 36.60 
cents per bushel. Among the New Eng- 





land states Vermont leads in both average 
and yield, 62,718 acres yielding 2,058,000 


by draft, postal order, registered Jetter or Ameri- | 


The time has | 


comes next with 58,821 acres, and 1,922,- 
000 bushels, worth $1.268,520. Connecti- 
cut follows close with 58,140 acres and a 
little larger yield, 1,992,000 bushels worth 
$12,54,960. New Hampshire's acreage is 
38,578, and her yield 1,364,000 bushels 
worth $927,520. Maine had 31,534 acres 
and raised 989,000 bushels worth $662,630 
Rhode Island, with her small territory, 
found room for 12,946 acres of corn that 
produced 408,000 bushels, worth $273,360. 
The rate per acre in each of the six States 
was: Connecticut, 344 bushels; Vermont 
and Massachusetts, each, 324 bushels; 
New Hampshire 35 bushels; Maine and 
Rhode Island, each, 31 bushels. 
yield per acre in the great corn growing 
State of Illinois was only 244 bushels per 
acre. 
| In wheat, Maine leads the New England 
| States with 600,000 bushels, grown on 41,- 
537 acres, or 14.50 bushels per acre worth 
| $1.20 per bushel. Vermont had 410,000 
bushels from 21,567 acres, or at the rate 





bushel. New Hampshire with 11,154 
| acres produced 169,000; Massachusetts, 
17,000 from 1,008 acres, and Connecticut 
| 36,000 bushels from 2,193 acres. The 
Connecticut yield was 17 bushels per acre. 
New Hampshire 154 and Massachusetts 17 
bushels. Rhode Island returned no wheat 
product. 

The oat crop covered 23 million acres 
and aggregated 624 million bushels, yield- 
ing at the rate of 26.4 bushels per acre. 

The yield for the six New England 
| States is as follows: 





Acres. Bushels. 
| Maine. ..... . 90,400 2,701,000 $1,080,800 
New Hampshire. 32,766 1,041,000 443,210 
Vermont ... . . 106,656 3,84+#,000 1,422.280 
Massachusetts . . 24,267 738,000 324,720 
Khode Island ,.. . 6,353 184,000 80,960 
- 39,027 1,123,000 471,660 


Connecticut . . 


The agent in Maine reports fifty-seven 
corn-packing establishments in that State, 
and a product of 10,701,600 cans packed, 
besides many thousand cans of other vege- 
The average value of sweet corn 


| tables. 


$85 per acre. 56,730,240 cans of toma- 
toes were put up in 1886 in nineteen 
States. 





DE-HORNING CATTLE. 





| mean and inferior. 
| reply; there is no accounting for tastes, 


| 


stances, particularly one’s education. To | 
one who has had nearly twenty years’ ex- | 
perience breeding and handling polled | Feed, the health of the cow, the methods 
cattle, horns look far more like useless or | of settling and the acidity of the cream are 
dangerous excrescences than like orna- | conditions, all of which influence the 


ments. Uniformity in a herd of cattle is 
always a mark of good breeding, and a 
broken-horned cow or one naturally horn- 


odd, and naturally attracts notice. Many 
farmers, haying a preference for horns, on 
visiting our herd of polled cattle, and no- 
ticing their remarkable docility, have been 
converted on the spot. 

So much for the looks. The great ques- 
tion is, shall we countenance taking 
the horns from our domesticated cat- 
tle by artificial means, as by sawing or 
cutting? Our reply is, let each careful, 
humane cattle owner have the right to de- 
cide the matter for himself, so far as his 
own herd is concerned. Mr. H. H. Haaff 
of Atkinson, Ills., a pronounced apostle 
of the new doctrine, was prosecuted in the 
courts of his State for practicing de-horn- 
ing. The suit was brought by the Hu- 
mane Society, the trial lasting four days 
and exciting a great deal of interest in the 
community at the time, but the testimony 





The | 


of 1: bushels per acre, worth $1.10 per | 


Value. 


per acre is given at $45, though some | 
fields reach values ranging from 860 to | 


A paragraph in the Connecticut Farmer churning, and the cream from the same 
on the practice of de-horning cattle seems | cows may require different temperatures 
to invite a reply. It is a subject upon | for best results at different seasons of the 
which there is naturally much honest dif- | year, and for different portions in the milk- 
erence of opinioliy Many~ persuns claim | giving period between calving anc going 
that horns are an ornament upon the heads | dry. 
of cattle, and that hornless cattle look | 
To this we need not. 


| except as tastes are acquired by circum- | 


less in a herd of horned cattle always looks | 
termined only by experiment. 


experiment of removing the incipient horns 
from calves at three or four weeks old, and 
if we had a specially vicious or dangerous 
grown animal we would not hesitate to see 
what effect de-horning would have in such 
acase. Mr. Haaff reports some very re- 
markable cures of vicious bulls by the 
process, the animals immediately becoming 
tractible without detracting in the least 
| from their usefulness as breeders. 

| Before meeting Mr. Haaff personally, at 
Chicago, a few weeks since, we had im- 
agined him an ignorant, self conceited 
crank, who was trying to get his living by 
a little notoriety, but instead we found 4 
man of education, formerly for many years 
|a popular lawyer in Chicago, but now a 
large farmer and cattle owner, having sev- 
_ eral thousand acres, and keeping from 1200 
to 1500 or more cattle which are fed for 
| beef. Ife buys large numbers of cattle, 
_ taking the horns off as soon as purchased, 
and finds that they go through the winter 
in his closed cattle sheds with less food, 
and make more gain than cattle not de- 
Nearly all his neighbors have 
Mr. Haaff is very 





horned. 
adopted his practice. 
particular to cut at the right place so as to 
prevent a stub horn from growing after 
| the operation. 

He informs us that in the Northwestern 
States as many as one thousand farmers 
have put the experiment to a practical test 
by dehorning their cattle the past autumn. 
They. write him very enthusiastic letters 
regarding the success of the experiment. 





QUICK OR SLOW CHURNING. 


A subscriber in Medway, Mass., writes 
of his experience in churning as follows: 


Iam making butter this winter, about 25 to 
30 Ibs per week, and at my last churning I had 
arather unsatisfactory experience. From the 


same quantity of cream churned the week pre- | 


vious 1 made 294 Ibs butter, while last week I 
made only 24 Ibs. 


little too warm, and the butter came in less than | 


30 minutes last week, while usually it has taken 

more than an hour to churn. I have thought 

from previous experience that the cream yieids 
| considerably less butter, when it comes in a 
short time. How does this agree with your ex- 
| perience ? 

Replying to the above we would say 
that one can not name any exact degree otf 
_temperature for cream that will apply to 

all samples. The cream of different cows, 
if kept and churned separately, will be 


| found to require different temperatures for 


As a rule, the cream from new milch 
cows churns more readily than that from 
cows which are nearly dry. As a rule, 
cream that is long in coming requires a 
-higher temperature for churning, than 
cream which will churn ina short time. 


length of time required for churning. 
Each dairyman should endeavor to find out 
the best temperature for churning the 
cream of his own dairy, and it can be de- 
The same 
cream may make more butter if it is 
churned an hour, than if it comes in one 
fourth or one half the time, but we never 
like to be so long in churning and as a rule, 
we do not think it is necessary. Our own 
preference is for from twenty-five to forty- 
five minutes, and if the cows are all right, 
the cream properly ripened and at a proper 
temperature, it should come within those 
limits and yield all the butter that could be 
obtained by longer churning. Cream is 
all right when, on being put into the 
churn, it begins to change immediately and 
the change is continuous till separation is 
complete. Butter that comes suddenly is 
not often of the best quality for the sepa- 
ration is usually imperfect. 

If we had cream that churned too quick- 
ly we would thin it with sweet skimmed 





of the cattle men, who had learned the 


majority of the veterinarians in the State, 
convinced the court that the practice is 
justifiable, and a mercy rather than a 
cruelty to the animals, for the momentary 
pain of de-horning is nothing to be com- 
pared to the pain that horns may cause to 
other cattle during the life of a vicious or 
‘‘high-strung” animal. The removal of a 
bad tooth causes momentary pain, but 
nothing to be compared to the days of 
agony from leaving it to ache undrawn. 
Castration of male animals and butchering 
by methods not particularly scientific or 
merciful are practices against which the 
public voice is rarely heard, yet we doubt 
not that when skilfully done, the removal 
of horns fron cattle is less painful than 
either. 

Mr. Haaff has published a thirty-cent 
pamphlet on de-horning cattle, which every 
one should read before rendering judgment 
in the matter. He gives it as his opinion 
that not many years of breeding from de- 
horned cattle would fix the characteristic 
so that calves would be dropped which 
would never develop horns. If that should 
prove true it would be a strong argument 
in favor of de-horning till such time as the 
calves would be bred hornless. For our- 
selves we do not propose to advise others 
what course to pursue. If we could afford 
to buy pure polled cattle we should much 


benefits of the practice, and of the large | 
| begins to separate almost as soon as the 


milk to retard the process. Sound cream 
that is quite stiff, anda little too warm, 


churn is started, as soon as separation be- 
gins the butter milk produced is liable to 
thin the remaining portion of the cream, 
particularly that attached to the cover and 
sides of the churn, so that a considerable 
per cent of the cream may be washed 
away in the buttermilk. 

Proper churning yields their blue look- 
ing buttermilk, improper churning may 
yield exceedingly rich buttermilk, which 
possibly might be churned a second time 
at a profit. 

Scalded milk, set in shallow pans, yields 
a thick, ripe cream which needs thinning 
to prevent too rapid and wasteful churn- 
ing. Such cream will often separate in 
five minutes, and if skillfully handled may 
be churned without much waste. Cream 
raised by the Cooley method or in other 
deep pails set in cold water is so thin that 
it rarely needs thinning to make it behave 
well in the churn. Such cream is more 
likely to suffer trom being too sweet and 
too thin, requiring too long churning. 
Cream slightly sour, if alike all through, 
will churn quicker than cream that is per- 
fectly sweet, and in most hands will make 
better butter. Experiments made the 
present winter by several dairymen in New 
England indicate that where ensilage is 
fed freely a higher temperature is required 


I think I bad the cream a | 


found necessary to have the cream at 
seventy degrees when otherwise sixty-two 
or sixty-three would be about right. 
When cream must be churned at such high 
temperature we would reccommend gradu- 
ally pouring in cold milk or water as soon 
as the cream begins to break and before it 
gathers, otherwise the butter may be gath- 
ered too suddenly, shutting in a mass of 
buttermilk which will be difficult to re- 
move. Much difficulty in churning is 
caused by having the churn too nearly 
filled with cream. No churn should ever 
be more than half full of cream for the 
most perfect separation. Too much cream 
prevents the proper amount of concussion 
and thus retards the separation. Thinning 
cream with water and washing the milk 


cream come more quickly. 
must stand sometime for the fatty portion 
to rise. 
out the use of a thermometer, but we 
would as soon think of sending butter to 
market without weighing, and guess at the 
weight when rendering an account, as to 


by which to test and regulate the tempera- 
ture. 





WEST YS. EAST. 





In answering questions the Yankee avails 
| himselt of his inherited property and asks 
| questions in reply. 

The West and the East Compared. 

| If the East raises larger crops per acre how 
much more does it cost to plough, manure, cul- 
| tivate and harvest an acre than in the West? 
| If prices of produce to the producer are much 


more per pound, bushel, barrel or ton kere than | 


| in the West, how much more has it cost us rela- 
tively per pound or bushel? How many acres 
| will a man plough on the smooth prairies of the 
West while he would plough one on a rocky 
New England farm? Then to put on twenty- 
| five or thirty loads of manure to the acre—at 
How many acres will a man 
| cultivate at the West with a borse and no hoe, 
| while he uses both on an acre here? Or cut his 
grain there with a reaper, or with cradle here, 
and lay down, rake and bind his grain? How 
much does it cost the farmer there to keep his 
domestic animals, cows, horses or swine with 
his shorter milder winter than it does here ? 
Turn to the question of political economy as 
it relates to town, county and State financial 
interests and expense and who pays the most? 
And further, who pays the most in this direc- 
tion in proportion for what they get? Let us 
turn a moment to the comfortable home in the 


| the West none? 


nished with needful appointments for comfort 
and convenience, the family furnished with all 


~~ 


East or West? How much more money do we 
spend for what we want, or fancy, whether we 
really need it or not, than they do at the West? 
How much more money could we lay up if we 
dispensed with the innumerable things the ay- 
erage farmer at the West does without? How 
much more do we have here of all that life is 
worth living for than at the West ? 
WURTZEL. 





HOT-BEDS. 





if we do not wish to “get left” as the boys say. 
If one has prepared his bed as I advised last 
fall, placing the‘planks of the frame in position 


only have to take off the covering, throw out | 
loam te the depth ot two feet from the top of 
the frame, put in ten or twelve inches of good 
hot manure, and over this replace six to ten 
inches of the loam thrown out, so as to have 
the surface of the bed four to six inches below 
the glass. 

For starting seeds of early cabbages and let- 
luce the bed should be in working order by the 
middle to 20th of February; it is well to make 
up the bed a few days before it is to be used, 
for the heat is apt to be rather rank at first, and 
will work better after the first three or four 
days. Plunge a thermometer two inches deep 
in the loam, and when the mercury does not 
stand above 70° in the morning, nor below 50°, 
it will be safe to sow lettuce or cabbage seed. 
If the bed works too warm, air it freely by day 
and a little at night by blocking up every third 
or fourth sash slightly, with a bit of lath laid 
flatwise at night and edgewise by day. Try to 
keep the heat as even as may be, and between 
45° and 50° at night, after the seed is up, and 
you will have good plants. 

Tomato seed will do quite as well sown later, 
say March lst to 10th. Butthe bed for toma- 
toes should be warmer; the seed starts best in 
a temperature of about 60° to 70°. This is at- 
tained by placing less loam over the manure 
and rather more depth of manure. 

The plants of cabbage and lettuce will break 
ground in less than a week, and in three weeks 
from sowing will need to be transplanted about 
34 inches apart, or 200 per sash into a bed pre- 
pared for the purpose. The seeds of hardy 
flowers, like pansies, mignonette, etc., may be 
handled in precisely the same way if one wants 
some fine early plants for early flowers. 

The lettuce and cabbage plants will be ready 
to set out inthe open field by the middle of 
April, and will go to the field much better if 
hardened off for a week beforehand, by remoy- 
ing the glass entirely from the frame whenever 
it can be done without risk of freezing the 
plants too much; a little frost will do no harm. 
The directions often found in seedsmen's cat- 
alogues, and old-fashioned almanacs, and news- 
papers, for making hot-beds by piling up two 
or three feet of manure on the surface of the 
ground, and then placing a frame and six in- 
ches of loam on top of this, is open to objection 
for several reasons. 

lst: It takes more than twice as much ma- 
nure as there is any need of. 

2nd: The menure piled above ground, ex- 
posed to the wind, will lose its heat quicker 
than when ina pit under ground, and 

3rd, and worst of all, the loam, only six 
inches deep on top ofa high bed of manure. 


away will sometimes make slow-churning | 
The cream | 


Good butter may be made witb- | 


think of churning without a thermometer | 


East, the house well painted, each room fur- | 


the social and educational advantages in a | 
greaver uvgree than in’ any other part of the 
world of an equal area, and which costs the most | 


The more and more rapidly lengthening days | 
and increasing power of the sun admonish us | 
that we should be getting ready our hot-beds, | 


and covering them to exclude frost, he will now | beautiful yellow flowers. 


| easy growth, and trained to strings in good soil 


| 

| soil. Moreover, the glass itself, when raised 
for ventilation on a high bed of manure, is like- 
ly to be caught by gusts of wind and hurled off 
the frame and dashed to splinters. 

When the pit is sunk below the surface of the 
ground, and the glass is only about six inches 
above the surface, there is much less trouble 
and the bed will prove far more satisfactory in 
every way. 

Those who want very early cucumbers start 
seed in February, but I would not adyise any- 
one, who has not a greenhouse well provided 
with heating apparatus, or who has not had 
much experience with hot-beds, to start cucum- 
bers before April. They are a very delicate 
vine, very sensitiye to cold drafts of air, and 
need a constant heat ranging trom 60° at night 
to 90° or 100° in bright sun, with sufficient air 
| and water, and bees to make them work satis- 
factorily. Where bees are not flying the flow- 
ers must be fertilized by hand to be sure ofa 
good crop. 

There is a good deal of mystery thrown 
about the working of hot-beds by professional 
gardeners ; the fact is, there is not much diffi- 





plants which will fix his attention to their 
wants; but growing under these unnatural con- 
ditions plants need a good deal of care to give 
them the proper temperature and moisture and 
fresh air. No one need think that he can start 
a hot-bed as he would an eight-day clock and 
not think of it again for a week; it is more like 
tending a sick baby; one may sleep a little, but 
have one eye open, as it were, to catch wind of 
an approaching blizzard, and be ready to air 
the beds and tend them daily, two or three 
times a day if he expects success. It is pleas- 
ant work but somewhat exacting. 
W. D. PHILBRICK. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The meeting on Saturday, February 5, was 
called to order by President Wolcott. 

Mr. Geo. B. Gill of Medford and Mr. Frank 
Wheeler of Concord were elected life mem- 
bers. 

Upon motion of Mr. Wolcott who made some 
eloquent remarks in favor of encouraging 
children in horticulture, it was voted to refer 
the matter of offering prizes to children to the 
executive committee. 

A lettar »as read by the secretary from 
Moses Joy, of Paris Horticultural Society, ex- 
pressing sympathy for the loss of the late M. 
P. Wilder. 

Mr. John G. Barker of Jamaica Plain then 
read an essay upon the “Ornamental C'imb- 
ing Plant.” 

Plants of this description he thought were 
not enough used or appreciated by gardeners. 
They have charms of grace and adaptability to 
various places not possessed by the more stiff 
and forma! shrubs and herbs. 


GREENHOUSE VINES. 


| useful also as house plants he mentioned, Ryn- 
| cospermum Jasminoids good for a trellis or to 
| hang from rafters of a greenhouse. 

The Lapageria rosea and alba grow well ina 


tremely beautiful. There are several kinds of 
tender Clematis very beautiful and well worthy 
| of attention. The Bignonia venusta has fine 


| racemes of amber colored flowers, and grows | 
The Man- | 


well in a border in the greenhouse. 
devallia Suaveoleus sometimes called the Chili 
Jasmine is very beautiful but subject to the red 
spider. There are many kinds of Passiflora or 
Passion flower of which the blue variety is best 


| some. 
an edible berry; when attacked by the mealy 
bug an application of alcohol with a brush will 
usually dislodge them. The Stephanotis flori- 
| bunda is a beautiful climber, and can be kept 


free from insects by forcible syringing. The | 


Allamanda Catharfica has very abundant and 
He had succeeded in 
growing roses in a house built originally for a 


| grapery, the roses being budded on the Manittu 


stock and planted in the grape border outside 
the house and trained through the wall and up 
the rafters. The border was covered with litter 
to prevent freezing and the roses were handled 
like grape vines, starting them in March; the 
varieties were the Marechal Neil, Bonsilene, 
Saprano, Lamarque and some others. 


CLIMBING ANNUALS, 


There are man) and very beautiful climbing 
annuals which deserve more attention than they 
receive. 

Among these are the Cobra Scandens and 
variegata; if seed is sown under glass # March 
and the plants potted in three-inch tubs, a fine 
strong vine will be ready for planting in May 
They are very strong growers. 

There is no more delicately graceful vine 
than the Maurandia; grown upon acircle of 
small poles tied at the top they make a very 
pretty centre for a garden bed. The Thunber- 
gia is a rapid and free grower and does best in 
a shady place such as the north side of a 
house. The Tropeolums with their gaudy 
colored flowers are well suited to growing on 
banks or on top of bank walls; they look well 
on a trellis or veranda. The Ipomea is of very 


will grow 20 to 30 feet inaseason. The Cy- 
press vine is a tender and very beautiful delicate 
vine; its seeds should be started under glass. 
These annual vines are so easily grown and 
are so well adapted to those who have an un- 
sightly wall or building which it is desired to 
cover quickly that they ought to receive more 
attention than they have done hitherto. 


HARDY PERENNIAL VINES 


culty in running them, if one has a love for | 


Among the very many greenhouse climbers | 


cool conservatory or greenhouse and are ex- | 


known, they are strong growing and very hand- | 
There are two varieties which produce | 


| 

| protected in winter with a covering of pine 
| boughs. Many of the} boulder gravestones at 
Forest Hill are covered with the Japan creeper 
| and are very attractive. 

Alluding to the high wall covered with wood- 
| bine, before named, he mentioned some bare 
| spots which were covered by Clematis, and 
| other spots where the Lonicero a variegata was 
planted; the whole presented a most pleasing 
| oie especially when the Clematis was in 





flower. 
| One of the best of foreign climbing plants is 
| the Akebia from China. The Aristotochia Sy- 
| pho or Dutchman’s pipe is a vigorous twining 
| vine and will twine {around the ampelopsis 
| when planted with it. For clinging to a wall 
the Bignonia radicans is a good) vine and its 
showy flowers in August and September are 
very pleasing. The clinging bydrangea was 
also mentioned. Our native Bittersweet is a 
handsome vine. One of the favorite climbers 
of our gardens is the Wistaria sinensis, whose 
| profusion of purple flowers in June 


is familiar 


to every lover of fine flowering effect. They 
need some pruning to make them flower freely. 
Severe weather hurts them. ‘There are several 


several beautiful honeysuckles which are so 
well, known as to hardly need description. 
Among, the climbing roses the old favorites the 
Baltimore belle and queen of the prairies are 
as good asany. ‘They are rapid growers and 
well repay the care needed to keep them free 
=. 
irom,insects. ‘There is one native climber com- 
mon along our,stone walls and roadsides which 
though ornamental in appearance, especially in 
fall, should be eradicated root and branch on 
account of it poisonous qualities; it is known 
as Rhus toxicodendron, poison ivy, or mercury, 
and is the cause of so much suffering that it 
ought to be given no quarter. On the whole 
the vines are beautiful and attractive, tractable, 
and repay the labors of the gardener better 
| than most other plants; let us have more of 
them, use them freely, and let them lend their 
welcome looks to our homes and our gardens. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. W. C. Strong agreed with 
that we do not use enough climbing plants; we 
plant too many maples and other rather stiff 


the essayist 


“rowing trees, and we do not have enough 
vines. He spoke of having visited Kennil 
worth castle in England where part of the ruins 
are covered with English ivy and other parts 
with our woodbine, and he thought that the 


woodbine was the more beautiful and graceful 
of the two. The Japan ivy is far less graceful, 
but has its place upon the church walls and 
dwelling houses of brick or smooth stone. He 
mentioned a variety of our wild tox 
which has very beautiful toliage. 

Mr. Ross spoke of the Lonicera as a fine 

| vine from its almost evergreen foliage and 
| abundant flowers. The Beynonia atropurpurea 
| was another excelient climber. He admired 
our native woodbine above all other vines for 
| grace, beauty and hardiness; especially for a 
trellis on a wooden bouse, it is far better than 
| those clinging vines like the Japan ivy, the 
English ivy, or bignonia. The woodbine also 
grows well on trees. @ 

The Japan ivy, Ampelopsis Veichii, is some- 
what tender when young, and patches of it are 
| often winter-killed when well established. He 
| spoke of a Wistaria coiling around a hickory 

tree at Newton, the vine six inches in diameter, 

the tree seven inches; they have grown into 
each in the wood ina singular way and both 
live and flourish. 

Mr. Manning said there were two varieties of 
woodbine, one of which has tendrils the other 
radicles. There are also two varieties of Dutch- 
man’s pipe; the smaller one is not desirable. 
‘he moon seed is a small climber and very 
pretty. The Akebia is one of our hest vines; 
hardy enough to grow at the seashore or any- 
where. 

Mr. Barker spoke of a fine effect produced at 
Jamaica Plain by training woodbines up the 

| trunks of a row of elm trees and then training 
| them across from tree to tree on ropes. 
| 


grape 


| 


Mr. Manning spoke of the Celasbra as not 
| always sure to flower; in taking it up care 
should be taken to obtain a flowering plant. 
The Madeira vine is a beautiful climber, but 
the season is so short that it ought to be started 
under glass to be sure of flowering, being a 
| tuberous rooted vine. 

The discussion next Saturday, February 12th, 
will be on annuals and their cultivation, led by 
M. B. Faxon of Saugus. 


DISPLAY. 

On the tables were a fine show of flowers and 
vegetables. Prizes were awarded as follows: 

To Mrs. F. B. Hayesa silver medal for display 
of Celogyne Christata; to E. Fewkes & Son, 
lst prize for Roman hyacinths; 2d prize to J. 
L. Gardner; for Frusia refracta alba, lst prize 
to J. L. Gardner, 2d to Mrs. Wood. Mrs. Gil} 
had a fine show of cut flowers. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes, Ist prize C. Winter, 2d W. C. 
Winter, 3d C. H. Brackett; cucumbers, lst 
prize, F. C. Fisher; dandelions, Ist, F. C. 
Fisher, 2d George F. Stone, 3d W. Heustis; 
radishes, lst prize Geo. F. Stone, 2d W. D. Phil- 
brick ; mushoooms, Ist C. H. Brackett; rhu- 
barb, lst Mr. Hayes, 2d, Geo. Sanderson, 3d, 
C. H. Brackett. 





In feeding fowls in winter, let the last meal of 
the day beadry one—grain. It will occupy 
longer in digestion, and keep up the caloric of 
the body. Some give a warm sloppy meal at 
night; this is a mistake, for it soon passes off, 
does not satisfy the appetite, does not retain 
warmth, and the fowls are anxious and hungry 
to be out at an early hour in the morning. 





These are of most general interest to all who 
live in the country. The essayist spoke of a 
high stone wall he had covered with vines, he 
planted the Virginia creeper five feet apart and 
in four years it had climbed eight or ten feet 
high; this most beautiful of all our vines is not 
however well adapted to growing on brick or 
smooth stone walls, if it clings to them fora 
time it will often break down in a gale of wind; 
it is well adapted to a rough wall, or to a 
wooden trellis or toatree trunk and in Fall 
presents a gorgeous array of brilliant color. 

The best vine for the smooth surface of a 
brick wall or stone is the Ampelopsis veitchii 
or Japan creeper; good examples of it are to be 
seen on Trinity church, in Boston, and at the 
entrance of Forest Hill cemetery at Jamaica 
Plain, it is one of the best of all climbing 
plants and is very beautiful in September. Mr. 
Ellwanger once said this Forest Hill gate was 
worth travelling 1000 miles to see; with the 





It has been claimed for years that rats firs 
introduced the terrible trichinew in swine and 
then, through fresh pork and bacon, into hu- 
man bodies. Dr. Landrey in the Popular 
Science News, supports this theory with per- 
8 nal observations, and cites a number of cases 
showing that dead rats, mice and cats should 
be kept away from hogs. It is a crime to 
throw a dead rat to the hogs with such facts in 
min‘. 





According to Drexler, of 55,882 cattle slaught- 
ered at Munich in 1875, 704, or 1.25 per cent 
were affected with tuberculosis in a very evi- 
dent manner. Trapp reports that among 11,- 
079 cattle killed in the Strasburg abattoir in 
1880, 220, or 1.9 per cent were tuberculous. 
For the same year Mandel found 174, or 3.4 per 
cent among 5,105 cattle slanghtered in the Mul- 
house abattoir; and in 1879 Strobl and Magin 
recorded 1,125, or 2.5 per cent of 44,699 slaught- 








will rapidly dry up and need frequent watering, 











bushels worth $1,358,280. Massachusetts 





prefer to do so; if not, we would try the 





for churning. In some cases it has been 


involving unnecessary work and packing of the 


Ampelopsis is mingled the English ivy which is 


ered at Munich. 
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WEST vs. EAST. 
FACTS AND THEORIES. 


SECTIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
ADVANTAGES 


Ably Discussed by our Corres- 
pondents. 


In the New ENGLAND FARMER for January 
Ist appeared the first communication published 
below. The opinions of a number of our cor- 
respondents have been solicited, and we also 
publish on this page their replies. 





“WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE?” 


Many good farms in New England are beg- 
ging purchasers, and can be bought as cheap 
per acre as much Western land. Statistics 
show that larger crops per acre are raised in 
New England than at the West. Prices of pro- 
duce to the producer are much more per pound, 
bushel, barrel or ton in New England than at 
the West. Now, if these things are so—and 
they can be proved—why is there so much 
croaking among Eastern farmers, in what re- 
spect does the much praised West have the ad- 
vantage, and why is there so much grumbling 
at the competition from the West ? C. We 





FACTS AND FIGURES. 
Hard Work and Small Farms. 


First, for the sake of comparison, let us look 
at the value of farm lands in 1880, in the princi- 
pal New England and Western States : 





- « « $15 62] Iowa, . 

20.38 | Wisconsin, 
22.40 | Michigan,. . 
Spee reese 6 46s te 


$22.92 
23.30 
36.15 
45.97 


Maine, . . 
New Hampshire, 
Vermont, ... 
Massachusetts, . 





Rhode Island, a small State, shows $50.27, 
while Pennsylvania, a large State with cheap 
mountain lands, averages $49.30. The larger 
value in Rhode Island and Massachusetts come 
from the density of population, which causes 
higher prices in products. Beyond the Missis- 
sippi, where lands are only partially occupied, 
the prices would naturally fall considerably be- 
low those of the East. In Kansas, in 1880, the 
farm value was $10.98, but probably is higher 
now than lands in northern New England. 
Nebraska, $10.65, and Dakota $5.59, in 1880, 
have likewise “gone up,” with the increasing 
population, due to the tide of emigration west- 
ward. 

Crops are generally larger in the East. Take 
the average number of bushels of wheat and 
corn per acre in the same States in 1586, as an 
illustration : 





Corn. 
24.5 
25.8 
29. 
32.3 


States. Wheat. Corn. 
Maine, ‘— ° 31.5 
N.Hampshire, 15. 35.5 | Wisconsin, . 12.3 
Vermont, ..17.5 32.9] Michigan, . 16. 
Siass...« «+ «Mt. 32.6 | Ohio,. . »« « 16. 


States. Wheat. 
Towa, ...125 





While this is not the case every year, it is 
usually so, and the average is always higher 
in the East. And what does it signify? Not 
that the land is better, but that it has had bet- 
ter cultivation and more enriching. The result 
is only a compensation for higher cost of pro- 
duction; and the higher price is a further com- 
pensation. 

Regarding the point of higher prices for farm 
products in the East, the following corn and 
wheat figures for 1886, in the same States, are 
presented : 





States. 
Iowa, « . 
Wisconsin, . .68 
Michigan, . .73 
Ohio, . . « « d4 


Viheat. Corn. 
- »- $1.20 =-67 
.68 
.65 
.67 


States. 
Maine, . 
N.Hampshire, 1.18 
Vermont, 1.10 
Mass. és 05a 


Wheat. Corn. 
. 60 .30 
40 


-38 
35 





In Nebraska corn was 20 cents per bushel 
and wheat 47 cents. But fortunes are not 
made from raising wheat and corn in the East, 
and many of our farmers turn their attention 
to a higher range of products giving a better 
profit, as fruits, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
which are disposed of largely in the local mar- 
kets. With a denser population and better de- 
mand, and with the saving of transportation 
charges, the Eastern farmer does secure better 
prices. 

Now, if all this be true, what is the difficulty ? 
Perhaps some of the very causes which operate 
to bring higher prices for the Eastern products, 
necessitates greater outlays in the expense ac- 
count. 

While wages are approximately the same in 
many Eastern and Western States, the general 
average favors the Western farmer. These fig- 
ures represent monthly wages without board : 





1879. 1882. 
$20.21 $26.61 
20.38 23.63 


1869. 1875. 
- $3208 $28.96 
27.01 23.60 


States. 
Eastern States, . 
Western States, 





A serious disadvantage lies in the fact that 
farming in New England is such downright 
hard work. And this may be one of the chief 
reasons for croaking and crumbling, for, as has 
been intimated, the higher yield is only secured 
by most persistent effort, in addition to the free 
use of expensive manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers. Moreover, if the New Englander suc- 
ceed at all, he must farm with brains as well as 
muscle, looking into the future to know what 
crops he should grow to be disposed of most 
profitably, combining with his labor, thought, 
close calculation, and shrewd management of 
business detail, for New England's rocky soils 
give grudgingly, and every dollar made must 
be literally wrung from them. Cultivating 
smooth prairie land is another matter. 

In travelling through the East it has frequent- 
ily occurred to the writer that there was too 
much puttering in New England agriculture, 
and too many old fogy farmers, who were sat- 
isfied with a hand to mouth existence, or at 
best, a bare living. 

The smallness of farms in the East com- 
pared with the West is another serious disad- 
vantage. The wertern farmer will cultivate his 
five hundred acres as easily as his eastern 
brother will care for one bundred. Western 
soils, from their greater fertility, require less 
artificial enriching, and less labor of cultivation. 
Work is done on the high pressure principle, 
largely by improved machinery, and the entire 
product of the season often disposed of in a very 
short time. If the westerner makes but $3.00 
profit per acre on his five hundred acres he has 
cleared $1500. To equal this, the New Eng- 
lander must makea profit of $15 per acre- 
‘Thus it may be seen that the tradesman’s matter 
of “quick returns and small profits” may have 
an application to farming. 

If the writer has not fully answered the 
questions cited, he has at least indicated some 
of the main causes why “farming don’t pay” in 
the East. CHARLES Ricuarps DopGeE. 


Boston, Mass. 





PROFITS HERE AS GOOD AS AT 
THE WEST. 


During the last thirty years I have have had 
opportunities of learning a good deal about 
farming and farmers in the West as well as in 
New England. In the first place I submit that 





the question whether New England or the West 
offers the best opportunities to the practical 
farmer, cannot be decided by a comparison of 
yield per acre, and prices only; the debit side 
of the accounts must also be compared, and the 
cost ‘per pound, bushel, barrel or ton” ascer- 
tained, before we can tell whether competition 
with the West will be possible or not. A farm- 
er here, in Massachusetts, can by elaborate cul- 
ture, and a liberal application of expensive fer- 
tilizers, produce sixty or seventy bushels of corn 
on an acre of land. Another in Illinois, by a 
very rude and imperfect culture, and without 
any fertilizers at all, gets forty or fifty bushels 
to the acre. But if the Massachusetts corn has 
cost in its production fifty cents a bushel, while 
that from Lllinois, with freight to Boston added, 
cost but forty cents, it is evident that, economi- 
cally speaking, corn can no longer be grown in 
Massachusetts, and in fact corn has ceased to 
be grown here except as incidental and subor- 
dinate to the production of other staples. The 
same is true of the other grains and, to a consid- 
erable extent, of stock also. 

A good deal of the farming now practised in 
the newer portions of the West is simply a 
process of extracting from the soil at a trifling 
expenditure the wealth which nature has been 
storing there during millions of ages, a process 
which on all but exceptionally rich soils can be 
continued for but a very few years, and which 
might have gone on without much affecting the 
agriculture of other States, had not the inven- 
tion of the railroad co-operated with it. Grains 
and meats are the commodities which can be 
most economically produced in the West on 
the large scale; they are articles in constant and 
universal demand, and can be transported great 
distances without deterioration. In the produc- 
tion of grain and meat therefore, New England 
has practically ceased to compete with the new 
West. 

Must the agriculture of New England there- 
fore decline? ‘Does farming no longer pay ?” 
I would say to any man who asks such ques- 
tions doubtingly, if he lives in the country, 
“Look around you; yours must be an excep- 
tional neighborhood, if you cannot find in it not 
afew farmers who do make it pay.” But suc- 
cessful farming in New England usually im- 
plies a thorough knowledge of the business, in- 
cluding at least a general acquaintance with the 
scientific principles of the art, and especially a 


comprehension of the economic or commercial | 


conditions under which farming must now be 
practised here. A degree of skill and intelli- 
gence which would insure a fair measure of suc- 
cess under the more simple conditions existing 
in a new territory, might be insufficient to save 
from failure here. 

Western competition no doubt has diminished 
the number and variety of the crops upon which 
the New England farmer can profitably exer- 
cise his sk‘ll, but in such branches as are left to 
him the profits of farming are quite as good 
here as inthe West. The truth appears to be 
that much of the land of New England may 
even now be cultivated as profitably as land at 
the West, provided the use of it can be had as 
cheaply, that is to say, Western competition 
has reduced the value of land in New England, 
but has not yet made its cultivation unprafit- 
able. The distinction between the value of land 
and the profit arising from cultivating it may 
appear fanciful to some, but it is a real distin- 
tion, as “C. W.” recognizes, and should not be 
lost sight of in a discussion of this kind, as it 
very often is, owing to the fact that with us the 
owner is usually the cultivator also. 

But in Great Britain, where rented farms are 
the rule, the distinction is better understood. 
Now in Great Britain foreign competition is 
producing the same effects that Western com- 
petion has done here. On much of the land 
the grain production has ceased to be profitable. 
The loss on the cultivation of such land falls 
in the first instance on the farmer, but it, or so 
much of it as cannot be obviated by a resort 
to other lines of production, is speedily trans- 
ferred to the landlord, who must accept a re- 
duced rent. So in New England the saying 
that a farm does not pay commonly means 








nothing more than that it does not pay as much 
rent or interest on as high a valuation as for- 
merly. On the other hand much of the profit 
realized by the farmer in a new State or terri- 
tory is not legitimate farmer’s profit at all, but 
land speculator’s profit. He has bought land | 
for two or three dollars an acre; in a few years | 
by the inflow of population, increase of trans- | 
portation facilities, and so on, his land has be- 
come worth forty or fifty dollars an acre, and 
taking account of all his possessions and find- 
ing his capital multiplied, it may be five or ten 
fold in as many years, it is all lumped into the 
credit of Western farming, though in strictness 
it is mainly the result of a successful specula- 
tion in land values. Itis this speculative ele- 
ment in Western farming, especially in the 
newer States and territories which attracts so 
many Eastern men, and will no doubt continue 
to do so as long as any new lands remain to be 
appropriated. 

How long the exhausting system of culture 
now practiced on large areas of land in the 
West can possibly be continued I will not try 
to guess, but even on the richest soils it must 
come to an end at no very distant period, and 
then agricultural lands in New England will 
begin to recover some of the value they have 
lost. R. 

Concord, Mass. 





CAN SUCCEED AT THE EAST. 


It is certainly hard for a contented thrifty 
Eastern farmer to account for the desire of 
many to leave comfortable homes surrounded 
by so many opportunities for education and so- 
cial enjoyment as well as every chance that one 
can need to make a financial success of life, to 
put up with the one-sided way of living made 
necessary by locating in the West, particularly 
in the newer portions, unless it comes from the 
naturally uneasy disposition of the Yankee and 
his honest desire to improve his condition. It 
seems hardly possible that most of those who 
go have studied the matter very thoroughly or 
made such inquiry as would seem necessary for 
so important a change before starting. Most 
Western farmers make a specialty of one crop 
or one kind of stock, and if they fail in it, their 
failure must be complete, unless they are backed 
by a good capital to make a new start on; 
while here at the East an entire failure is hard- 
ly possible on account of the mixed nature of 
the business, for if one thing fails because of 
drought or flood some other branch will save 
them. There is such a demand for well grown 
crops and attractively prepared produce of all 
kinds that it is impossible for a thrifty, ener- 
getic man to fail. The fact is, so far as I have 
seen, most moves of this kind are not success- 
ful, and the parties most interested have wished 
themselves well back in good old New England 
after one or two year’s trial ot,Western life and 
profits. It may be possible that some are at- 
tracted by the apparent ease with which farm 
work is carried on at the West, the easy work- 
ing of the soil making it possible to use more 
labor saving machinery than in some parts of 





the East, or a possible rise in the value of land, 


made so by the increasing demand. At any 
rate it is safe to say that if a manis bound to 
succeed he can do it as well here as elsewhere, 
if he is willing to work and be contented, for of 
course it takes time to make an honest fortune 
in any place. We wish the Eastern farmer 
could be convinced of his comfortable condi- 
tion, so that the desire to move to the city or to 
the West would be lessened ; then we should not 
see so many deserted farm houses in almost 
every town. B. H. 





HARD WORK AND UNPOPULARITY. 


The advantages C. W. claims for New Eng- 
land are cheap lands, larger crops per acre, and 
better prices. But if he has seen both the West 
and the East, or been a farmer in both places, 
he ought to be able to answer this question 
himselt, for there are some weighty reasons. 

One is, cost of cultivation at the west. There 
are no rocks or stones to impede culture, wear 
out a man’s life prematurely, or his horses, har- 
ness and tools, and violate his ideas as to taste- 
ful farming. Some people don’t mind rocks 
and stones, or land so rough that the sheep’s 
noses must be filed to enable them to get to the 
pasture that grows between the stones. Per- 
haps C. W. does not; but others do—many do. 
To get a crop on rocky land costs much more 
in labor than on smooth land, and is always 
unsatisfactory. Then again, much of this 
rocky and sterile land between hills and rocks 
is springy, cold and wet, and needs to be under- 
drained to make it decently fertile. 
limited means does not undertake it because of 
the rocks in the way, in sight, or likely to be 
discovered by digging. The planting of fruit 
or shade trees is often times more expensive as to 
labor than would at first appear. 
dig a hole at the proper place, and strike a 
boulder which it takes a half day’s digging and 


several yoke of oxen to remove—unless it hap- | 


pens that you can’t remove it at all without 
powder or dynamite. You may pick off all 
the stones in sight, and yeta new crop turns 
up at every plowing, until in disgust you 


offer your farm for a song, in order to go to | 


some state where rocks are comparatively un- 
known. 


wouldn’t take that farm back again as a gift, 


were it a condition that I should run it five | 
| years as a farmer. 


Another objection to such a locality, and not 


often mentioned in print, is that public senti- | 


ment about you is against farming as a suc 
cessful pursuit. The successful people there 
are generally engaged in business or the pro- 
fessions, and look upon farming with more or 
less contempt, that is, if you resort to it to 
make a living. They predict your failure in 
advance; and generally they come out right. 
No man can succeed and enjoy the comforts 


and elegancies of life as they do in manufactur- | 
Hence a | 


ing or business, and they know it. 
farmer who invests there in preference to going 


west, or to some state more celebrated for fer- | 
tility than Massachusetts, is not looked upon | 


as particularly bright. 
If larger crops are raised in New England 
than at the west, they wi!l cost more. 


A man of | 


You start to | 


| VERMONT FARMS $10 PER ACRE. 





grumbling farmer of New England could 
change places with the grumblers out West 
what would be the result? There would be 
grumbling still. Brother farmers, let us be 
men and rise above the sin of grumbling. 

A. A. 5S. 


Franklin County. 





A GOOD WORD FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Croaking is a constant by product of buman- 
ity and reaches back tbrough all races and 
all ages. Soon after Adam’s father gave him 
the farm and stock and set him up in busi- 
ness, Eve began croaking because she could 
not have the apples, and finally took them 
without leave and all the sad consequences that 
followed. The human race has been doing the 
same ever since. and that is one reason why so 
many are looking West for success in agricul- 
ture. Going West is the craze of this age, and 
where you find these unsatisfied croakers they 
are usually ready to roam West in search 
of poverty or riches, sickness or health, regard- 
less of consequences and with little considera- 
tion or thought. The human race hate to do 
solid thinking the worst of any kind of work. 
Take the cheap eastern lands and apply the 
same amount of money in fertilizer to them 
that is paid for freight from the West, and 
they will raise as much as the West; and we 
can live better here, have better schools, better 
society, better markets, and better health, and 
the average Eastern farmer can get two dollars 
where the average Western farmer gets one. 
An unsatisfied and unsatisfying desire for 


| something different and laziness is the reason 


for all this. A FARMER. 


Norfolk County, Mass. 





It is true that farms in New England can be 
purchased at avery low figure. I can pur- 
chase farms in Vermont for one thousand dol- 
lars, which twenty years ago would readily 
have commanded from twenty to twenty-five 
hundred. Farms can be purchased in New 
England for ten dollars per acre and less, in 


| fair condition, with all the usual appurtenances 
I know what I am talking about, for I have | 


done some farming in Massachusetts, and I | 


of a pleasant homestead. 


It would be absurd to imagine that western | 
No croaking | 
It | 
| were better to face the music manfully, and | 


competition is of small account. 
or complaining can remedy the difficulty. 


make the best possible use of our recources. 
If any man doubts New England suffers from 
competition with the West and other sections 
of our country, let him consider the present 
price of wvol, beef, pork, wheat, corn, and other 


| grains. 


New England cultivates a small number of 


| acres compared with the West, but her hus- 


bandry is very much better. Our eastern 





amounting to 4000 bushels the price then being 
18 cents per bushel, total $720. Deducting the 
wages of Jabor for two men and two teams of 
four horses, interest and taxes and wear of 


| 


. ‘ » 7 
agricultural téols, it woulc leave but a narrow | 


margin for the maintainance of his family— 
only nine dollars per acre. 


bushels or more to the acre, in a good season, | 
using twenty cords of good barn yafd manare | 


spread broadcast thereon and plowed into the 
depth of fiveinches. This allowance of manure 


leaves the soil in good condition for succeeding | 


grass crops, while acrop of corn atthe west 
leaves the land poorer as manure is seldom re- 
turned to the soil. 

The fifty bushels of eastern corn taken from 
the eastern acre at present prices here is worth 
$27.50 for the same weight per bushel as west- 
ern corn, add four Ibs per bushel for excess of 


weight of eastern over western corn, and we | 


have $29.50. Add the price of twotons of 
corn fodder, well cured, at $10.00 per ton, not a 
high estimate for this latitude, and we have 
$49.50 for an acre of eastern corn, not a bad 
showing compared with the wertern acre of 
fifty bushels at 18 cents per bushel amounting 
to 9.00 only. Using cultivator and horse hoes, 
dispensing with hand hoeing altogether, the ex- 
pense of cultivation will not vary much. 

The New England states may yet rival the 
fertile west. As Edward Atkinson says, ‘‘the 
use of ensilage means a revolution in agricul- 
ture in New England. As you go further 
north the quality of all crops becomes better. 
We have the quality in New England now, and 
if we can get the quantity, as ensilage promises, 
the Eastern States will be the best place for 
farming, and not the place to leave.” Taking 
this for granted, our barren pastures too stony 
to plough can grow up to forest. The soil 
worth plowing can be started with ensilage 
with the help of a little extra fertilizer. Start- 
ing of ensilage means more cattle, and more 
manure to raise more ensilage, and so on “ad 
infinitum.” 

While the blasts of winter howls around the 
New England homestead, the farmers’ cattle are 
safe and warm in the barns of their provident 
owners, while those of the Western cattle kings 


| falla prey by thousands to the elements of 


frost and snow, as also famine, before the eyes of 
their cruel unfeeling owners who raise nota 


finger to prevent the recurrence of the heart | 
sickening scene before the approach of a suc- 


| ceeding winter of deadly cold. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


farms, on the contrary, commenced with a rich | 


soil, which they have cropped consecutive years 
without fertilizers. It has steadily grown 
poorer. 
square miles cropped ,in competition with | 
New England more than the amount per acre. 


| These are adapted to the use of the many effi- 


There | 


will not be larger crops, nor equal crops, when | 


the land is treated the same. 
land more manure is applied, as without it, no- 


But in New Eng- | 


body expects much, and is not disappointed. | 


In most of the western states the land is natu- 
rally rich, and with good culture, which is 
comparatively easy, good crops can be carried 
without manure for many years. Then as to 
markets and prices, the numerous growing 


‘cities of the west, with competing railroad’te 


the east, have about solved that problem. It is 
‘the short haul’ now which costs, not the one 
from Omaha or Kansas City to the eastern sea- 
port. 
England farmer—not for him. 

The farmer who really loves his business and 
does not pursue it through habit merely, pre- 
fers reasonably smooth land, because there is 
pleasure in doing the work well—artistically, if 
you please. Even the turning of the furrows 
gives pleasure to look at them; but what cana 
man do forever among rocks and stones? Life 


The discrimination is against the New | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





is too short and prices of farm products too low | 


to think of getting rid of them in most parts of 
New England. They are there to stay, for 


ambitious farmer without capital, the most 
available remedy is 


“Go West, young man!"’— 
Or somewhere else. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





INBORN UNEASINESS. 


It is only too true that hundreds of farms in | 
New England, that might, with little labor, be | 
converted into as productive land as any in the | 


country, await occupants. 
which stand good buildings, that can be bought 
for far less than an equal number of acres in 


I know of farms on 


any State west of New York. We see around | 
us young men and women leaving for the West | 


as soon as they have attained to their majority, 
and for what? Theoretically, to secure the ad- 
vantages of an El Dorado. Practically, to bat- 
tle with difficulties which are total strangers to 
the farmers of New England today. 

Motion is necessary to keep matter pure. The 
running stream alone is pure. So it is with 
nations. It is the restlessness implanted in the 
race which prompts these actions, whether of 
improvements ou the old home or moving away 
to a new conntry. There is also a greed for 
gain, which actuates mankind in general. 

For years the West has been held up as the 
place to acquire a fortune rapidly and with less 
labor than in the East. ‘This idea has been in- 
stilled into the minds of the people of our East- 
ern States, until they are dissatisfied with their 
native residences and long to moye away. 
Nothing will do but the West. No amount of 
argument from those who have seen for them- 
selves will convince the majority of men that 
they will be no better off there than here. It 
is not so much the non-fertility of eastern soil 
that causes our farmers to croak, it is the in- 
nate tendency of every one to find fault with 
something, and the West is made to answer for 
all the sins of omission and commission of our 
eastern farmers. JANUS. 

Perkinsville, Vt. 





GRUMBLING UNIVERSAL. 


Is it not a habit that very many tarmers of 
New England have of grumbling and croaking 
about their condition! There is no reason why 
the farmers of New England should not be the 
most contented beings on earth, and prosper- 
ity always follows contentment. I am _ not 
ready to subscribe to the idea that the West 
holds out greater inducements to the farmers 
than New England, but the reverse is quite 
true. I have been through the West several 
times and found very many grumblers among 
the farmers. They say: ‘Oh, if we were only 
secure from cyclones, if we had your markets, 
your schools, your free libraries and number- 
less other advantages, which the Eastern farmer 
enjoys we should be contented. Now if the 





cient machines, by the use of which one man 
can till many more acres than any New Eng- 
land man can, and though these acres produce | 
small amounts singly, in the aggregate the pro- 
duct is immense. 

Corn being produced in such vast quantities 
enables the western farmer to feed cheaply mil- 
lions of cattle, hogs, and poultry, and can af- 
ford to send them to our markets at less price 
than the average New England farmer can. In 
many sections of the West or Southwest, sheep 
can be kept growing most of the year, and hav- 
ing plenty of grain will shear heavy fleeces. | 

The West has another advantage, in the mil- 
lions of acres of virgin soil still containing its 
full strength, and ready to yield it up to very 
ordinary husbandry, and this is being done 
yearly and many newly plowed acres are added 
to western tillage, so that the West is not crip- 
pled, or scarcely weakened from her millions 
of acres of newly depleted soil. 

J.G. GOODHUE. 


Vermont. 





FUTURE CATTLE PROSPECTS. 


Notwithstanding the low ebb to which our | 





| cattle interests of New England have reac 
another hundred years at least, and for the | = © reached, 


Rockingham Co., N. H. W. J. HARVEY. 





I confess at the start that I have radical views 
on the subject, and appreciate the fact that their 
ventilation will not contribute to the harmoni- 


| ous flow of popular sentiment, but since they | 
The first | 


are sought they are frankly given. 


| question is, ‘Why is there so much croaking 


| among Eastern farmers ? 
The West depends on the number of | 


| tion. 


| economical means and methods. 


especially the production of beef, by the culmi- | 


nation of several causes, that have reduced the 


prices so low that farmers have become dis- | 


heartened, 

tent as to go out of the business, which idea 

should be well considered before adoption. 
Some of the more immediate causes that have 


fairly discouraged to such an ex- | 


” 


There is no valid 
and sufficient reason for it. But the whole 
spirit and tendency of the times is in that direc- 
There is competition in every branch of 
business which compels the employment of 


production are constantly on the increase. If 
there is any one branch of industry which pays 
a larger profit than another capital and enter- 


| prise at once flow in and it comes to the com- 


mon level. Of course those who no longer hold 
a monopoly of the business must sell at the 
same prices as their competitors. Instead of 
setting bravely to work and devising means to 


| compete with them on the new and lower level 


they turn croakers and obstructionists, societies 


press and politicians take up the strain and 
croacking drowns every other sound in the land. 
Organized croaking is the curse of the country, 
and every industry from the smallest to the 
greatest is more or less injured by it. 
spect for and violation of law, strikes, mobs, 
riots and anarchy are the direct and legitimate 
fruits. 
lyzed or disorganized, but ultimately the reac- 
tionary effect is upon the farmer more than any- 


body else—unless it be the individual victim of | 
croaking—in diminished consumption and de- | 


preciated values. 
At an expense of nearly a hundred dollars, I 
once made a trip of about a thousand miles to 


| attend a great convention of farmers to find it | 
in the hands of a band of croakers who occupied | 


the entire time of the meeting croaking about 


| railroads and fighting their own best friends. 


brought these very unsatisfactory results are, | 


first : 

For the last ten years there has seemed to be 
a great craze among capitalists and specuiators 
to invest and operate in extensive 
growing on the Western plains, that afford such 
unlimited free pasturage to their animals, that 
large fortunes were anticipated from such 
schemes. Cattle increased rapidly. Rail roads 
grappled the idea of profits in carrying these to 
Eastern countries, and several lines were fitted 
up to compete for the business. The dressed 
beef idea was instigated, which still cheapened 
the delivery of these Western products to every 
village or city in New England or elsewhere. 
With the uncounted herds to draw from, aid 
low freight charges, the whole cattle business 
has been revolutionized to the detriment of this 
great husbandry in the East. But today a 
change in the program is apparent. The great 
tide of emigration from the Old World and the 
East are encroaching on these large prairie pas- 
tures, which are being wrested from the wild 
haunts of herds of cattle, and to be cut up into 
farms for the thousands who are finding homes 
in this fertile western world. These people be- 
come consumers and will grow mixed crops as 
here. The great cattle interests of the West are 
languishing under the low prices and material 
interference by settlers. So large firms are 
closing out at a loss, some making bad failures. 
This has had a tendency to forward all kinds 
of animals East, hence the low prices of the 
past year. Weconsider the present time the 
darkes: and most discouraging aspect of this 
great industry. 

Farmers who jump at conclusions and go out 
of the production of beef in New England, will, 
we predict, in the near future, find themselves 
on the wrong track, while their more “level” 
headed neighbor, who carries a steady hand 
and has a good herd of cattle, will reap the re- 
ward for his persistence. It is a sure thing that 
New England will soon be obliged to take a 
part in supplying herself with this indispensi- 
ble article, good, choice beef. 

I. C. Lippy. 





$40 AN ACRE IN FAVOR OF THE 
EAST. 


A gentleman who had lived in Nebraska 
made a statement to acorrespondent of the 
Mirror and Farmer, some months ago respect- 
ing corn raising in that state. He said that a 
farmer, his hand and two teams, could raise 
eighty acres of corn at 50 bushels per acre, 


But for the roads they were cursing, their corn | 


would not be worth ten cents a bushel to-day. 
In regard to the next question there is much to 
be said pro and con. Limiting the answer, 


| however, to the question of competition in pro- 
| duction, it must be said for the West that it has 


cattle | 





the advantage of a virgin soil, much of which is | 


very fertile and in large unbroken tracts, against 
long cropped, small and broken fields in the 
East. The Western farmer does everything 
upon a large scale. He uses large horses, broad 
ploughs and makes long furrows. He seeds, 
tills, and harvests his crops by machinery. He 


does little hand labor, but puts in many and | 
He invests but little | 
in buildings, and crowds his crops upon an early | 


long days of team work. 


market to avoid the expense and wastes of 
storage, and to stop interest. 

It is not a question with him how much he 
can raise per acre but how much he can raise 
for the leastinvestment. He hauls little manure 
and buys none, and though his average grain 
crops are so much less per acre than ours it 
does not cost nearly so much by the bushel. 
He wastes enough every year to make an East- 


ern farmer shudder, and justifies himself by | 


saying, ‘‘I can raise two bushels cheaper than I 
can save one by the little economies you down- 
easters are compelled to practice.” It is so in 


same ways. 


system as it is forced.upon them. It is a condi- 
tion of things which nobody approves in the 
abstract; but every body justifies it under the 
circumstances. It is bad for producers in the 
older sections of the country undeniably, but it 
is of no use to croak about it. It must be met 
by intelligence, enterprise and industry, and 
with these the East has nothing to fear. 

But if we may judge by the late canvas and 
election in C. W.’s own section of the East the 
croakers are not satisfied with the competition 
of our own western states, but they are anxious 
for free trade so as to let the broad fertile fields 
and the splendid herds and flocks of our Cana- 
dian neighbors with their shorter railroad haul 
into the competition too. It must be confessed 
that they show by their votes a self sacrificing 


magnanimity not very much in keeping with | 


their croaking. 
The third question is only another form of 
the first. 


markets, but had begun to decline, though 
quite moderately. I hailed a neighbor as he 
returned from market one day to inquire as to 
the condition of the trade. “Oh,” said he, “It 


Facilities for | 


Disre- | 








There was a time when butter had | 
been worth fifty cents a pound in our local | 


| 

| is all down to nothing. Forty cents is the top 
| I sold, but most of the larger lots were carrieg 
back to wait for a better price.” Tons ang 
tons of butter for which forty cents had bee, 
offered and refused were sold six months |ater 
at about half that price. The same men have 


good many times since been glad to sell in the 
A good corn crop here in the East is fifty | 


low twenties and sometimes in the teens, byt 
there never has been a time when there was x, 
much surly grumbling as when the price 
dropped to forty cents. Men who could see 
nothing but ruin and starvation in butter-mak. 
ing at forty cents are still continuing to get a 
little money ahead every year to send West for 
investment in farm mortgages, though they 
get little more than half the “starvation” price 
for their products. Of course the great falling 
off from the high prices which ruled a fey 
years ago has worked hardship and sometimes 
utter ruin to farmers who had made injudicious 
investment based on expectations that high 
prices had come to stay. But it is only the 
common experience of men in every branch o} 
business and everywhere. It is only a few 
years since half the farms in eastern I])linois 
and eastern Kansas were for sale for precisely 
the same reasons that so many farms have from 
time to time been forced upon the market in 
the East. 

The well-known agricultural writer, Mr. B. 
F. Johnson of Champaign, Illinois, returning 
from one of his journeys of observations in 
Kansas gives his “impressions” publicity 
throngh the Western Agriculturist from which 
the following excerpt is taken. Other men 
know that it is equally applicable to other lo- 
calities, though of course not to all. Discon- 
tented men should remember that no one coun- 
ty or section has a monopoly of either the good 
or the ill and that more depends upon what a 
man is than where he is. Mr. Johnson says: 


If we go to the court house and examine 
the records we shall find more than balf the 
real estate under mortgage, and if we advertise 
a house or farm wanted, two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of town and country will be at our heels. 
In a few words: A crowd of lyiing land agents, 
shyster lawyers and shark bankers have se- 
duced Eastern capital to invest in Kansas and 
the people to borrow money at high rates of 
interest, to the extent the debtor has the cred- 
itor by the throat and the farmer has to sub- 
scribe to the monstrous lie of big crops, when 
the crops are the greatest failure for years. 

O. 8. Buiss. 

Georgia, Vt. 





TOO MUCH GUESS WORK. 


Mr. Epitor :—In the report of the Vermont 


| dairymen’s meeting, Jan. 29, Mr. Roland E 


SO MUCH ORGANIZED CROAKING. | 


| Smith is reported as saying that the average 


butter yield of the cows of the State is only 119 


| pounds, while the best farmers get 300 pounds. 


There are undoubtedly dairies in the State 
(though the number is not large) that average 
300 pounds or more per cow. Then there must 
be a large number of herds that average nearly 
or quite 200 pounds per cow. In view of these 
facts the question naturally arises, What must 
the poorest herds be in order to reduce the aver- 
age of the State to 119 pounds? Is there not a 
mistake somewhere? These figures I presume 
are from the census returns. Now it is a well- 
known fact that the great majority of farmers 
do not keep any books, and their figures as re- 
turned to the census-takers are mere guess 
work. Farmers whose cows average as high as 
300 pounds of butter per year, usually keep 
books, and are prepared to back their state- 


| ments by figures, for whose correctness they 


are willing to vouch. But this is not the case 
with many farmers. They keep no record of 
their business, and can only guess at results. 


‘ ‘ uss | It is an old adage that ““cuess work is as good 
| are organized, meetings are held, and fancied 


wrongs are dwelt upon and magnified; tho | 


as any if you only guess right,” but it seems to 
me in this instance that somebody has guessed 
wrong. 


I think that if the exact truth cculd be 


| known and every cow in Vermont be given full 


credit for every pound of butter she yields, that 
the average would be found to be considerably 


| more than 119 pounds; if it is not, I cannot con- 


| ceive what kind of a cow the poorest one in the 
Industry and trade are always para- | 


State must be. What is true of dairying is true 

of all other branches of farming. There is too 

much guess work connected with agriculture as 

a business. C. L. Rorsrns. 
Northfield, Mass. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 


Agricultural colleges were established as 
schools, not experiment stations; their chief 
work is and must be to teach, rather than to in- 
vestigate.—Prof. Morrow. 


Agricultural papers are an excellent means 


| for agricultural education of farmers, and the 


agricultural papers of America have among 
them some very good ones.—C. Freeworth, 
Austria, 

What is needed, is a pulling together by indi- 
viduals, newspapers, and organizations, for the 
purpose of removing prejudice, spreading infor- 
mation, and ennobling, in the eyes of all men, 


| & profession that contains within itself more ele- 


ments of true manhood than are found in any 


| other.—C. H. Pattee. 


The institution of traveling teachers of agri- 
culture has proved satisfactory in Europe. Bel- 
gium has now adopted it; Germany has it a 
long time since, and also Austria. In the 
United States this system is unknown. Very 
near to it comes the system of farmers’ insti- 
tutes. The only difference is that in Europe a 
special traveling teacher is appointed for a dis- 
trict, who has to hold lectures in the various 
villages of this district, and beside this, to aid 
the farmers in making designs for draining, for 
watering, for cow-houses, and to be a councelor 
of the farmers. 

The Farm Stock and Home suggests that ap 
excellent education may come from the boys’ 
keeping a daily register of everything interest- 


everything they do in the west and the most | ing which comes under their observation and 


economically disposed man soon falls into the | ; ; 
They are skinning their lands and | early planting; the effects of any peculiar mode 


paying their debts and getting ready for a better | 


relates to their business—the results of late or 


of cultivation; of thick or thin sowing; the 
kind of seed; time and manner of harvesting; 
results of deep or shallow plowing; the time of 
the appearance of birds and insects, the flower- 
ing and fruiting of trees, when any operation 
on the farm was deferred until too late, or per- 
formed too early, and loss occasioned thereby. 
Well kept registers to refer to would remind one 
what to do and at what time. 


At the present time, with more than three- 
fourths of our population gathered into cities 
and large towns, with little or no opportunity 
for useful work in the intervals of study, a gen- 
eration is growing up in Massachusetts without 
instruction or training of eye and band. The 
decay of the apprentice system bas coincided 
with this change in depriving our youth of the 
means of acquiring skill in the use of tools and 
knowledge of mechanical principles, and in 
driving them more into the already overcrowd- 
ed ranks of those who follow sedentary occu- 
pations; while an increasing severity of compe- 
tition is making it constantly more difficult for 
the Commonwealth to maintain the advanced 
position which, from the first, it has held 
among the manufacturing States of the Union. 
—Gov. Ames of Massachusetts. 


















Women’s Iuterests, 


MRS. A. E. WHITAKER, Editor. 







A ‘‘Subscriber” writes : 






hams in pickle. 






next.” 






salting beef as well as pork. 







brown sugar, or one quart of molasses, 





fourth ounces of cloves. 

Dissqlve this two hours before using. 
The saltpetre may be easily dissolved by 
pouring hot water on it in a small bow! 
and afterwards adding it to the brine. 







tion to cover the meat, which has been 
packed as close as possible in a cask. 





convenient to smoke them sooner. 














About thirty newspaper women attended 
the February meeting of the New England 
Press Association and listened to the per- 














reporter on a Buston daily paper. 










was no earlier than 1870. 
number present followed closely in length 
of experience as reporters, while others had 
held a longer connection with the press as 
special writers, but Mrs. White was the 
earliest to do work as exacting in its re- 
quirements as that of the other sex. 











Mrs. M. J. 
Traveller related some of her experiences 








attention had been called to the matter. 





witnessed touched the hearts of those pres- 
ent, and revealed a phase of life to which 
the quiet country home contrasted asa 
haven of security. 
is convulsed by even one drunken or dis- 








need of woman's help in criminal reforms. 
In consideration of how easily all safe 
groumd slips from under the feet a woman 
who has sinned in any way, the efforts of 
kind-hearted women had better be turned 
from the work of distant missions and 
philanthropic measures to the needs of the 
women in their own State or country, and 
help make it possible that the slightly err- 
ing shall escape the influences of the hard- 
ened criminal, and both be spared the jest 
and harsh treatment of not overscrupulous 
men into whose power they now fall. 



































CARVING AND SERVING. 

Many a well cooked dinner has failed 
ot its best appreciation on account of the 
manner in which it has been served. A | 
table well appointed with fine linen, the 
choicest silver and china and laden with 
the best efforts of a skilled cook needs 
one thing more—the host should under- 
stand the art of carving and serving prop- 
erly. 

The diagrams given in cook books to il- 
lustrate the printed directions tor carving 
. are familiar, but the real value of these 
4 intended aids is very small, and it is doubt- 

ful if any one ever attempted to apply 
them in practice. 

Mrs. Lincoln, the founder of the Boston 
Cooking School, has been so frequently 
asked to give a lecture on carving that she 
has published a small book on the sub- 
ject, as she says: ‘‘One cannot learn by 
simply seeing a person carve a few times. 

| As much as any other art it requires study, 
and success is not attainable without 
much practice.” Under the head of gen- 
eral directions the author—for Mrs. Lin- 
coln writes her cook books—makes practi- 
cal suggestions from which we quote a few 
sentences. : 

‘‘Some notion of the relative position of 
bones, joints, fat, tough and tender mus- 
cles is the first requisite to good carving.” 

‘‘An essential aid to easy carving and 
one often overlooked is that the platter be 
large enough to hold not merely tbe joint 
or fowl while whole, but also the several 
portions as they are detached.” 

‘‘The persistency with which some 
housekeepers cling to a small dish for fear 
the meat will look lost on a larger one 
often makes successful carving impossi- 
ble.” 

‘‘Do not appear to make hard work of 
carving. Avoid all scowling or contortion 
of the mouth if a difficult spot be touched. 
Don’t let your countenance betray the 
toughness of the jomt or your own lack of 
skill.” 

‘‘There often seems to be an irresistible 
fascination about carving which silences all 
tongues and draws all eyes to the head of 
the table. The most skillful carver will 
4 sometimes fail if conscious of being 
4 watched.” 
rf Special directions are given for carving 
4 the different cuts of meat and for poultry, 
' game and fish; also for serving scalloped 
i dishes, meat pies, salads, vegetables, 


























soups, tea and coffee, pies and puddings | judiciousiy. But Jen pouted when we told her poems are awfully heavy.” 
% and all kinds of dessert. about it this evening. We all worked on the 
apples, and to-morrow we shall get a quantity 
of the apple-butter ready to put up. 


A list of utensils for carving is given, 
but Mrs. Lincoln says if you can afford 
only one knife you will find a medium 
sized meat carver the best adapted to all 


‘In your ex- 
cellent article, ‘Good things from pork,’ 
you do not tell us how long to keep the 
} Please inform us in your | ers, Boston, Mass. 


In answer to the above, we will give the 
recipe a second time, as it can be used for 
For one 
hundred pounds of meat, take seven 
pounds of salt, two and a half pounds of 


two ounces of saltpetre, and two and one- 


The hams should remain in the brine at 
least tour weeks, and they will not become 
any too salt in even eight weeks, if not 


sonal reminiscences of Mrs. Salle Joy 
White of the Boston Herald, who was the 


first woman to be regularly employed as a 
Much 


surprise was felt on learning the date of | ang go herself to Fordville and keep boarders. 
her entrance into journalistic work, which 
A few of the | after Daisy had gone, he said—“Humph! Dick 


The subject of matrons for police sta- | 
tions being taken up again at this meeting, | 
Maguinnis of the Boston | 


as a criminal reporter years before public | 


Her pathetic description of scenes she had | 


The small village which | 


solute woman can little comprehend the | 


While we were at breakfast Jonathan Moore 


to a point. 


dishes are to be served. 





Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


thinking first this way and then that about it. 
from school, and told her it wasn’t right to ex- 


I was older than she and ought to have my 
chance first. So Jen burst into the house and 
flew into the kitchen, where I was making pan- 
cakes for supper, and told me—in agreat fury 


Add sufficient water to the above prepara- | —to ‘quit that and go pack my truuk,—no- 


body should say she stood in my way.” 

I thought the girl had gone crazy—never saw 
her eyes flash so before. And the way she 
snatched up the mixing-bowl and slapped it 
into the pantry, and the frying-pan after it, set 
Miss Betsey screaming. Then mother came 
out, and Daisy Allen followed. The moment 
I saw Daisy I knew what Jen's tantrum meant. 
Mother’s gentle voice soon calmed Jenny, and 
she bade us come iato the front room. Daisy 
tried to excuse what she had said; and said she 
was going with Mr. Moreton, the mill agent, 
tomorrow; and the Willis girls, and Molly 
Baxter, too. And she said her mother ‘‘took 
on” terribly when she first made up her mind, 
but helped ber get her things ready, and means 
to let Dick Sloan take the farm in the spring, 


When mother told father this at supper time, 


Sloan’ Poor shote, he. She won't git the val- 
ly of a sheep-skin out o’ the place. What’s to 
become o’ the boys? Left to loaf round Jim 
Dane’s beer barrels ?” 

| They'll go too,” answered Jen. Mr. More- 
| ton’s promised to look after them.” 

“Nothin’ for their good—his lookin’ after 
| won’t be,—mark my words now. Nor for no- 
body else,” father went on, shaking his head 
| dolefully, and looking sternly at me. 

I felt the hot color rush to my cheeks, and 
| my hands trembled so I couldn't fold my nap- 
| 
| 





kin—threw it down, and went up stairs and 
had a goodcry. After that I felt better, and 
told Jenny to go right to studying; I’d do up 
| the dishes and all the chores—it took me about 
rR the evening. I wish father hadn’t such 
| 


hard thoughts about that mill agent. IfIdo | 


go to Fordville, there are other mills than his. 
And one thing is certain—I'm not going with 
Daisy Allen. 

Jan. 20ih.—Will had an errand at the Corner 
| this forenoon, and saw the mill agent and the 
| girls go aboard the train—so they are off. Mrs. 

Allen called him in as he passed, and said she 
hoped I'd be ready to go when she was—about 
the middle of March. I came to the conclusion 
this morning to tell father at noon that I had 
given up all idea of leaving home. But when 
Will told me this, I couldn’t do that; I shall 
say nothing about it at present. 

Jan. 21.—Fearfully cold weather. Jenny 
isn’t very strong, and mother said it wasn’t 
prudent for her to go school. We've had a nice 
quiet time—mother working on her rug, Jenny 
and I making pies, and then getting the apples 
ready for stewing apple-butter to-morrow. 
Jenny was very lively, and altogether, it has 
been the happiest day since New Year came in. 
This evening Tommy showed usa fly’s wing 
and foot, and the difference between the fibres 
of silk and wool and cotton, under his micro- 
scope—Mr. Rollins’ present to him is going to 
give us all a great deal of pleasure as well as 
information. 

Jan. 22.—The apple-butter was a great suc- 
cess. Mr. Dane has offered to take all we will 
make. Mother says we must noil down more 
cider next week, and make a quantity for him; 
and father says Jenny and I may take the pay 
for it in something for a new dress. Jen will 
need a pretty one for graduating, so she is going 
to stop at the store on Monday, when she comes 
from school, and look over Mr. Dane’s goods. 
To-morrow is Sunday. I must try to get a few 
serious thoughts, so I'll read a few verses in the 
little book aunt Sue gave me last summer... . 
I have opened the book, and these are the words 
that first met my eye: 


‘It may be that ere long 

Fierce conflic!s wait thee—Arm thee! 
Watch and pray! 

Give not the foe a victory to-day! 
In Jesus’ strength be strong.” 


I'll try to bear these in mind, but I am so 
forgetful ! 

Jan. 23.—Red Rover, our old horse, is lame, 
and Prance, the colt, isn’t strong enough to 
take a heavy load over the rough roads to 
church, father says—only he and mother went. 
Will busied himself half the day fixing objects 
for Tommy’s microscope; Crey wrote a letter 
to Sarah, and Jenny and I read all the time we 
could get. I am going straight through her 
Longfellow, she don’t care much for poetry, so I 
can have it any time, she says. Miss Betsey 
has been very pleasant—she enjoyed having so 
many of us at home. I wonder if I shall be 
able to keep in mind through the week the verse 
I wrote last night about conflicts. I'll make an 
effort for it any way. 

Jan. 24.—Weather quite mild—good day for 
washing—mother looked up lots of things— 
“Tt is such drying weather,” she said, ‘‘and our 
soap is now just at its best.” I was very tired 
before we got through, and was impatient with 
Miss Betsey—she seemed to be always under 
foot—and (I’m ashamed to confess it, but I 
must) I made the poor little thing cry when I 
shut her ‘in the sitting-room. Oh, dear! that 
was a conflict, and I didn’t gain the victory. I 
wonder what Mr. Rollins would say. I cer- 
tainly haven’t been true to the best I know to- 
day. 

Jan. 25.—Splendid sunshine, indoors as well 
as out. After a good night’s rest I found my- 
self in a more amiable mood to ask what Jenny 
found for new dresses at Dane’s, and after din- 
ner mother said I might as well go and see for 
myself, she would look to the cider kettle, and 
the boys should get the apples ready for paring 
while I was gone. I saw a lovely brown tricot, 
and Mr. Dane laid it aside till we should call, 
either Jenny or I. Jen wants a cardinal-red 
one, but the brown will be more serviceable, 
and if we get them off the same piece we needn’t 
buy quite so much, it cuts more saving to have 
them together. Mother said I had chosen very 














Jan. 26.—No apple-butter made _ to-day. 


about nine inches long and one inch and a 
quarter wide, sligbtly curved and tapering 


This little work is a fitting supplement 
to Mrs. Lincoln’s Boston cook book and 
will help the inexperienced housekeeper to 
settle many queries as to how sundry 
Roberts Broth- 


MAGGIE HAMILTON’S DIARY -- III. 

Jan. 19th.—I wish I could decide about go- 
ing to Fordville—it is a dreadfully perplexing 
question, and I’m just as unhappy as I can be 


Daisy Allen overtook Jenny on her way home 


pect me to stay at home to accommodate ber— 


eases. It is highly recommended by physicians. 


tious?” She: ‘What a funn stion! Wh 
came. He wanted to hire father and two of | go you te to ans ” Daag py dl be 


with him and get out timber. There is so little 
to do now father was glad of the job. They 
will start to-morrow morning, be about till 
Saturday afternoon. Mother and I had to go 
to cooking; for they must carry “a pile of good 
solid suff,” Will said. And it was a pile, when 
we packed it an hour ago. Corned beef, and 
mince turnovers, doughnuts, brown bread and 
cheese. Then we had to look up warm under- 
clothing and footings; and the upshot of the 
whole was Will and Creighton must have an- 
other pair of footings! ‘‘We must turn to and 
knit them,” mother said. I groaned right out 
at that for I was awfully tired and the clock 
had struck four. When mother says “must” 
she means it; and she had four footings set up 
in less than ten minutes, and gave one each to 
Will and Crey. “Lucky we learned to knit 
last winter,” said Crey, and at it they both went 
with a will. Then I took one, and mother the 
last of the four. Wemeasured yarn and told 
off our “‘pearls” and “bouts” merry enough till 
Jenny got home. Then she took mine while I 
got supper. And all the time I was setting the 
table I could hear their voices in the sitting- 
room. “Nine! ten, one again!” and Miss 
Betsey echoing them, after a fashion, in the 
jolliest way imaginable. They could hardly 
stop to eat supper; and both pairs were done 
and mother and Irunning the heels at seven 
o’vlock ; and now I’m so tired and sleepy I can 
hardly see to write this. 

Jan. 27th.—Father and the boys set off be- 
fore daylight. Mother bad a hot breakfast for 
them—wouldn’t call Jen and me—said we 
needed a morning nap more than she did. 
Jenny brought from the postoffic in the after- 
noon a letter from Ruth. She wrote me that if 
I meant to try life among mill girls I ought to 
come to Thrifton; she will teach me weaving, 
and that pays best of all mill work. We hada 
silent time after reading that letter, and we 
missed father and the older boys so much 
mother said we’d make a short day of it—go 
to bed early. Tommy did up the barn work 
nicely, and then had his microscope awhile. 
After that he was glad to help me put up the 
apple butter mother and I had been stewing all 
day. Then all the others bade me goodnight as 
I took down my diary for writing this. 

Jan. 28 —More stewing today. Miss Betsy is 
in one of her nervous moods, fidgetting about, 
and hindering not a little. Aunt Sue here in 
the afternoon and to tea. She talked more than 
ever, itseemed to me. I was so tired I felt 
thankful to have her leave early, and then, im- 
mediately, I made this short entry. 

Jan. 29th.—Father and the boys with the 
team drove into the yard at noon. They en- 
joyed the job, though it was heavy work; for 
Mr. Moore is one of the jolliest men in the vil- 
lage and the fairest man to work for father 
says. Will had lots of stories to tell—stories 
that Mr. Moore had told them of his mining 
life in California years ago—‘And it was such 





had last evening in the lodge with the loggers 
to hear of the hot weather he told about.” 
Nine o’clock put a stop to the stories, and set 
me to writing. 

Jan. 30th.—Red Rover is better, he took Will 
and Crey to church in the pung. Mother and 
I went with father in the sleigh. 1 drove, for 
Prance, the pony, likes my way of handling 
the ribbons. We had a stranger to preach, a 
very dull man—I can’t even remember the 
text, but I have been reading Jenny’s Longfel- 
low this evening to make up for it. 

Jan. 3l1.—Father carried the apple-butter to 
the store this forenoon. Mr. Dane wasn’t will- 
ing to give so much as we expected. If Jenny 
has the tricot I can’t have it—can't have a new 
dress. She has seen cheap goods in cardinal 
red, the very color she wants. If she has that 
I can have thetricot. We are going to think 
about it for a few days before deciding. 

Feb. 1.—Mother has convinced Jenny that 
brown is a more ladylike color than cardinal 
red for a dress, and that a nice brown tricot 
will be just the thing to wear at the normal 
school. I tried not to feel bad at what mother 
said. I suppose it will be all right; but if 
Jenny has the nice brown tricot and I have not 
the money for one; and if she goes to the nor- 
mal school and I have to keep on working at 
heme! Two dreadful conflicts. 

ANNIE HALE. 





LAUNDRY STARCH. 


For a quart of starch when made, take a little 
over a tablespoonful of raw starch, dissolve it 
in water, add a single drop of blue and then 
pour on boiling water, stirring it till it boils- 
Let it boil fifteen or twenty minutes, then adda 
half teaspoonful of kerosene and stirwell. Into 
the boiling starch put collars and cuffs and 
from it wring bosoms and wristbands, rubbing 
it well and smoothly in. When the starched 
clothes are dry, dip them intoa solution made 
by dissolving a heaping teaspoonful of raw 
starch ina quart of lukewarm water, with a 
half teaspoonful of pulverized borax added, and 
roll them tightly, the collars and cuffs in towels. 
Let them lie an bour or soand theniron. It 
may be well to lay an old handkerchief over 
the bosoms and pass the iron over it, before 
putting the iron directly on the linen. Have 
a clean linen or cotton rag and a bow! of 
clean water at hand and with these remove any 
specks or smirches that may happen to come. 
Have the iron perfectly clean and the holder 
also and the ironing sheet. If the iron is not 
perfectly smooth rub it on a bit of waxed paper, 
or the lamp rag, and then on a clean cloth. 


fun,” Crey said, ‘‘by the great roaring fire we | 
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perstitious.” He: “Then I don’t mind telling ao 
you—you are my thirteenth sweetheart.” 
Mr. E. J. Grecory, 274 Washington street, 


PARKER & WOOD'S 
Boston, Dear Sir:—I have used one box of 
Piie Remedy and have found myself cured of Ul Y 
piles both external and internal from which I O TR 
have suffered more or less for two years. Your . 


remedy is worth its weight in gold. I hope 
everybody who suffers from this disease will 
soon hear of it. I will do my best to make it 
knowr, If this is of any us’, vou can use it as, 
a testimonial. Yours traly, JoHn A. WELSH 
Penn St., South Quincy, Mass. P.O. Box 103. 


_ Business Man: “You vagabond! You send 
in word that you would see me on business, 
and when I ask what your business is you beg!” 
Vagabond: “But you forget, sir; begging is 
my business.” 


We carry a large and complete stock the year round. 


ARE ALWAYS THE BEST IN QUALITY. 
MASS. 


Poultry Asso’n 


Fair just held. 


Mchanics Hall, 
BOSTON. 


TOOK 






First Premium 


A Fortune for You 

All is new; capital not needed; vou are 
started free. Both sexes; all ages. Wherever 
you live you should at once write to Hallett & 
Co., Portland, Maine; they will send you free, 
full information about work that you can do 
and live at home, earning thereby from #5 to 
$25 and upwards daily, from the first start. 
Some have made over $50 ina day. The best 
chance ever known by working people. Now 
is the time—delay not. 


Best Display. 


Wholesale and Retail. Send for Special List and Prices. 


Parker & Wood's Catalogue. 


Uur fully Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1887 of 





Mistress—“Good gracious! Why, Babette, 
what have you been doing with this chair ?” 
Servant-maid—* You see, ma’am, the cat kept 
going on it and tearing the plush, so I spread 
—— on the seat, and now she lets it 
a-be. 


Dyspersia—Its causes and cure, sent free. Carden Farming 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
reas. Tools, gy Implements, 


‘‘Whatever you do, my boy, begin at the bot- 
tom and work up.” “But, father, suppose I 
were going to dig « well ?” 


WILL BE READY FOR MAILING IN FEBRUARY. 


Will contain Standard Goods, many fine varieties, “‘Maud 8. Pea’”’ 


*“*Victory Potato,’’ Belmont Strawberry, 25 varieties beautiful Flow- 
| ers, lilustrated on colored Plates. besides hundreds of Illustrations 
true to nature. 


Every one who plants a Garden should send address at once ; it willbe mailed FREE. Those who 
received a copy last year need not apply; it will be sent. 77 WILL PAY YOU TO WAIT FOR 17 
If you cannot wait, send in your order; it will be filled at this year’s prices. 


Market Cardener’s Price List now ready. 


Choicest Seeds to be obtained we deal in, grown by some of the 
best Farmers in Arlington, Belmont, Marblehead, Peabody 
and Essex County, Mass. 


Parties requiring this list must prove to our satisfaction that they follow Market Gardening fora 
velihood; it will not be sent to others. 


_ Dr. Prerce’s “PELLETS” cure sick and bil- 
ious headache, sour stomach, and all bilious at- 
tacks. 

_A broth of a boy ought be a souperior indi- 
vidual.— Pitsburg Chronicle. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 253., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifics, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
Hill's Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





You should never judge aman by the um- 
brella he carries. Nine times out often it be- | . 
longs to somebody else. } 


GEDNEY HOUSE, NEW YORK, a 

Broadway and 40th St., opposite Metropolitan Introducers and Sole Agents for Belmont Strawberry, 
Opera House and Casino. Hotel entirely new. 

Desirable for business men or families. Euro- P 

ARKER & WOOD. 

sae Bt, 49 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 
“‘T suppose you must be tired of my talking, — . 7 
said his girl after she had been talking about MENTION THIS PAPER. 


pean Plan. Rooms $1 per day upwards. Ex- 

fifteen minutes without his being able to get in | a j ) T 1 
aword. “Oh no,” he replied, ‘I get shaved at THE KEM] MANU RE SPREADER 
a barber’s.”’ - 41. We 














cellent restaurant. MacauLtey & Bowers, Pro- 
Catarrh Cured. 


prietors. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly 
trying every known remedy, at last found a 
prescription which completely sured and saved 
him from death. Any sufferer from this dread- 
ful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

ld5teop37 


It all depends upon one’s standpoint. The 
now comes down as light as feathers. But 
when you go out with your shovel, you will 
find that the snow is heavy enough.— Boston 
Transcript. 


THE HoOUSEKEEPER’s COMPLAINT.—“I am 
discouraged. I have too much todo, I am tired. 
Iam sick. I suppose I was put into this house 
to keep it clean, but it is too much work. I 
won’t try. I will go to sleep. I don’t care 
what becomes of the house.” 

The above is an allegory. The discouraged 
housekeeper is the liver, which, indeed, is often 
called “the housekeeper of our health.” If it 
does go to sleep as it threatened, a crowd of dis- 
cases are all ready to spring up as a conse- 
quence. Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
cry” acts upon the liver and assists in its work 
of housekeeping and house-cleaning. It is the 
great liver remedy and blood cleanser, and 
cures all the long train of chronic maladies re- 
sulting from a torpid or sluggish, sleepy liver, 
such as sick-headache, scrofulous disease, as 
ulcers, ‘‘fever-sores,” ‘‘white swellings,” hip- 
joint disease, consumption of the lungs (which | 
is really only scrofula manifesting itself in the 
delicate tissues of these organs), also all skin 
diseases, as blotckes, pimples and eruptions, 
and all blood taints, however acquired. 


Business Dotices. 





The Kemp Spreader will save its cost on the farm sooner than any implement yet invented. 
No farmer can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he knows its ben- 
efits. It increases the crop by fine pulverization and equal distribution, makes the hardest and 
most disagreeable work the easiest, and hurries along the spring’s work. 


LOOK AT OUR OFFER FOR THE SPRINC OF 1887: 


As proof that we do not overstate its merits, ana that we mean just what we say, we will 
send a Spreader to any responsible farmer on trial. We will guarantee it to handle, pulverize 
and spread, any and all manure on the farm, and do the work better than is possible to do it by 
hand. We do not ask the farmer to run any risk in the matter, we will take all the risk our- 
selves. If the Spreader fails to do all we recommend it to do, ws will take it back and pay the 
freight both ways. Send in the orders early and be ready for the spring’s work, and by all means 
send to us for descriptive circular more fully describing the Spreader. : 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


oie Farmers should Feed More Roots and Cut them with 


Hood’s Sarsaparitta Clark’s Improved Root Cutter. 


Meets the wants of those who need a medi- 
cine to build them up, give an appetite, purify - 
the blood, and oil up the machinery of their 














CALL AND SEE 


bodics. No article takes hold of the system 

and hits the spotlike Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It Th Sh H d d p 

works like magic, reaching every part of the B eran all all Ower 
human body through the blood, giving to 






all renewed life and energy. $1.00 a bot- 
tle; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists. Made 
by C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FODDER CUTTER, 
LEVER, HAY AND STALK CUTTERS 


CORN SHELLERS, 


‘Wine and Cider Mills 


E P bs AT REDUCED PRICES. 
A Large Stock of Plows at Lowest Prices. 


Clark’s New Flexible Wheel Harrows, Corbin Wheel Harrows and 
Share’s Steel Teeth Harrows for Fall Work. 


Higganum Manuf. Corp., 


Higganum, Conn.---Warerooms, 38 South Market St., Boston. 





Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLE USE 

FERRY’S SEEDS 

- D.M. FERRY & CO. 

Ne are admitted to be the 

VAN g % LARGEST SEED6MEN 

in the world. 

D. M. FERRY &CO’S 

Illastrated, Des- 
_ criptive & Priced —. 
SEED ANNUAL 

For 1887 
will be mailed 
FREE to ali 
applicants, and 
to last season's 
customers 
\ withput or- 
} dering it. 
Invaluable to 
all, Every per- 
: son using Gar- 
. den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
D. M, FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Their Seeds a 


popular becau 

















Have towels ready to iron to cool the flat-iron 
with if it is too hot to put upon the linen.— 
New York Tribune. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


THE distressing disease, Salt Rheum, is | 
readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. Sold by all drungists. 


Motto for a corset factory—‘tWe have come to 
stay.” —Cleveland Sun. 


RELIEVES every sort of Bleeding, Pain or 
Inflammation—Pond’s Extract. Do not be im- 
posed upon by weak imitations. 


The Boston boy’s stomach 
apple pie order.—N. O. Picayune. 


Lyp1a E. Pinkuam’s Vegetable Compound 
ranks first as a curative agent in all complaints 
peculiar to women. Its popularity is on the 
increase. 


A great scarcity of the very small coins is 
reported. We are afraid the heathen have got 
all the very small coins by this time. 





is always in 


MvusicaL INsTRUMENTS.—An instrument of 
value. 25 cts. buys the best and most efficient 
plaster ever known. Hop Plasters for any kind 


and Burgundy Pitch combined, superior to all 
others. 25 cts. 


“Miss Jay’s cake is a poem,” remarked an 


marked her companion, “but you know some 


| Justrations, and nearly 200 pages—S2 pertaining to Gar- | 


of pain—act instantly, never fail—Hops, Gums | cular and price list. 


: : “nag E. BRUCE Mason, Litchfield, Conn 
enthusiastic admirer of that lady. “Yes,” re- Agents. E. 8. MORSE, Boston, Mass., Gen’l Agent 


for Maine and New Hampshire. 





PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 
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SS ———— ES 
} FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Il 


AGENTS WANTED. 





dening and Flower Culture, and over 140 containing an 
Tilustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE- 
TABLES grown, with directions how to grow them, 
where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS | 
can be procured, with pricesofeach. This book mailed 
free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us. Every one inter- 
ested in a garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, | 
should bave this work. We refer to the millions wha | 
Bave used our seeds. Buy only Vick’s Seeds at Heads | 
quarters. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester; N. Y« 





Subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the C , Cutting, Lifting, Turning Process « 
ble Gangs of Cast Steel Coulters. Cutting power is immense. Absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avcids pulling up rubbisl 
Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 
Sizes, 3to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 
oO DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation o 
some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. SATISFY YOURSEL] 
BY ORDERING AN *‘ACME” ON TRIAL. We will senda double gang Acm 
TRIAL to any responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he may send i 
® back, we paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories, 


DUANE : NH. NASH ities Se new senser. 


WN. B.—* TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER, 


FARM ANNUAL FoF (887 


Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. ltisa 









Macomber Hand Corn Planter. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST PLANT- | 
ER on the market. Send tor descriptive cir- 


Ss. M. MACOMBER & CO., Mfr’s. 
ADAMS, Grand Isle Co., Vt. | 


A. C. StToppARD, North Brookfield, Mass. 
General 











Lypia E. PinkHaAm’s Vegetable Compound 
is daily working wonderful cures in female dis- 


He: Tell me, my sweet, are you supersti- 











varieties of carving. The blade should be 





the boys, withateam, to go into his woods 





first.” She: “Why, Iam not in the least su-/ Mass. 









Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of 
illustrations, three Colored Plates, and tells all about 
THE BEST GARDEN, FARM and FLOWER 
'g NT Thoroughbred STOCK and 
BULBS. LA S. Fancy POULTRY. It de. 
scribes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers of reat 

9 value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









ARRHrrecarment FR 





So great is our faith we can cure you, dear 
ufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 
: B. S. Lavpzrsace & Co. Newar 


LLED COWS AND BULL CALVES 
for sale by J. W. PIERCE, West Millbury, 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
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Heo England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 12, 1887. 


$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 


MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Eight words average a line. 
Advertisements must be received Tuesday to be 
sure of insertion the same week. 
The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


The following Agents tor this paper will can- 
vass for subscribers and collections in the follow- 
ing Counties in New England :— 

A. W. WINGATE,. .. . YorK Co., ME. 

G. W. NYE. . .... « « WORCESTER Co., Ms. 
¥., W. CHEEVER, ... » HAMPSHIRE Co., Ms. 
G. H. STAFFORD,. . . . WASHINGTON Co. VT. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their sub- 
scriptions without waiting for the Agent to call. 
The date on their label will always show how far 
they have paid up. 





The Massachusetts legislature has passed 
a vote instructing the State’s representa- 
tives to aid in national legislation for the 
suppression of pleuro-pneumonia. The 
measure was opposed on the broad ground 
that legislators should act on their best 
judgment without outside instructions. 





Next week’s paper will be a valuable 
number, containing, in addition to a good 
supply of the usual variety, a thoughtful 
article on the tariff question by Dr. Hos- 
kins, a paper on commercial fertilizers by 
Mr. Edmund Hersey. The women’s in- 
terests department will treat of rag car- 
pets. 





The proposition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural society to erect a suitable 
structure on the public garden in Boston 
is for the most part favorably received by 
the press. The building would always be 
used for the same purposes as the public 
garden, whose usefulness and attractions 
would be thereby increased. 





The enlargement of the New ENGLAND 
Farmer and the change to a quarto form, 
have proved very popular. We could fill 
whole pages with the complimentary ex- 
pressions of subscribers and exchanges. 
We anticipated that such a radical change 
would cause a few complaints from some 
of the conservative of the old subscribers, 
but the unanimity of the commendations 
has been remarkable. 





Owing to some oversight in keeping or 
copying the records of the State board of 
agriculture it, has been understood for a 
year or two past that the holding of three 
institutes was not obligatory and some of 
the weaker societies have omitted this part 
of their duty. At the annual meeting of 
the board last week a vote was passed re- 
affirming the old rule. Societies neglect- 
ing to hold at least three public meetings 
for lectures and discussion of agricultural 
topics during the present year will not be 
entitled to draw the State bounty. Sev- 
eral members of the board believe that the 
institutes are worth more in some localities 
than the annual fairs. 





The Bay State agricultural society was 


generously recognized at the meeting of | 
the State board of agriculture last week. | 


Although the formalities for an official 


ropresentation in the board had not been | 
| limbs and bodies were jammed in between seats 


completed a delegate was assigned to at- 
tend the exhibition next fall, and Mr. J. 
W. Stackwell, one of the leading Worces- 
ter county members of the board was ap- 
pointed. As the Bay State society was 
organized to be distinctively educational, 
and in some respects a new departure, such 
an appointment is a good one, for Mr 
Stockwell believes and says that, ‘‘When 
an agricultural society’s fair has ceased to 
have an educational effect upon competi- 
tors or visitors the days of the usefulness 
of such a fair are at an end.” 





Nearly all unpleasant habits are the re- 
sult of carrying to a thoughtless extreme 
some commendable trait. Many of the 
writers, on this weeks second page, allude 
to chronic fault-finding and grumbling, 
which no one defends. But this habit is the 
abuse of an ambition to excel, which is 
commendable. The man who would settle 
back, perfectly contented, finding nothing 
he would like to improve—is worthless in 
this world. The most active, intelligent, 
progressive individuals are always fault- 
finding, but they are always studying how 
to improve something. The fault-finding 
done by an enterprising man of ambition 
and brains, always benefits the world. But 
when this degenerates to snarling, croak- 
ing and whining, it becomes despicable. 





The new secretary of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture, Mr. Francis H. Ap- 
pleton, is admirably equipped for the du- 
ties of the position. He is a graduate of 
Harvard college, and of its agricultural 
department—the Bussey institute; he has 
also traveled considerably on the conti- 
nent and in Europe studying farm topics. 
He is also a practical farmer, having own- 
ed and carried on a 200 acre farm in Pea- 
body since 1869, paying particular atten- 
tion to tree culture and stock breeding, 
having raised both Jerseys and Ayrshires, 
He was early identified with local farmers’ 
clubs, and has been an active member and 
trustee of Essex agricultural society. He 
was probably the first in Massachusetts to 
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write upon the subject of ensilage, show- 
ing the value of the system when properly 
carried out. He is trustee and librarian 
of the old Massachusetts society for pro- 
moting agriculture, a member and on two 
committees of the Massachusetts horticul- 
tural society, and a member of the board 
of control of the agricultural experiment 
station. 





The case of Rev. Dr. McGlynn of New 
York presents some interesting features. 
He was a priest under the discipline of the 
Roman Catholic church, and, while so, ad- 
vocated unsound and dangerous theories 
of political economy. The church forbids 
the maintenance of such opinions by those 
under its control; while the State tolerates 
the utmost freedom of speech. Here are 
two directly opposite theories. Which is 
fight? We find some persons quietly 
chuckling at the assertion of church author- 
ity and the priest’s disobedience ; for they 
think it will influence a greater spirit cf 
liberty of opinion among Roman Catholics, 
and tend to weaken the disciplinary power 
of the church. On the other hand, many 
conservative, thoughtful people, are be- 


ginning to think that the American idea of | 
freedom of speech is too loose; that too | 

P ’ | hand in hand with time,” and had illumined 
| a long pathway with the light of a faithful | 


schemes that would overthrow all govern- | 


much liberty is given men who advocate 


ment, morals, or property rights. ‘‘Ifa 
man draws a revolver to shoot another, we 
restrain his freedom of actions; if he utters 
opinions that tend to murder and pillage, 
why not restrain his freedom of speech?” 
Such a statement of the argument is a 
strong one, and deserves consideration, 
although we cannot endorse it. 
that a heresy is less dangerous if openly 
exposed for refutation than when smoul- 
dering in secret societies and gaining in- 
tensity from official suppression. 





WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 

With very little snow on the ground and the 
weather cold and cloudy, the winter wheat 
prospect in central Illinois is not very encour- 
aging. Applications for membership in the 


National swine breeder’s association are com- 


ing in from all parts of the country. Even 


Texas and California are interested to see the | 


National sustained. Every State in the Union 
should be well represented, as well as every 
breed of swine in the country. The proceed- 


member as soon as published. 

A correspondent of the Drover’s Journal asks 
for ‘‘The nature and particulars of the fraud 
perpetrated on the last American fat stock 
show in Chicago, by Thomas Taylor and son of 
Waynesville, Ill... The fraud was in misrepre- 
senting the age of the hog ‘‘Roundy.”’ He had 


been shown at Kansas City, Mo., by the name | 
of “Dandy,” as then 460 days old, and was | 


afterward exhibited at the American fat stock 
show as “*Roundy,” and as 349 days old. 

An honest looking face often goes a great 
way toward winning confidence. This explains 
why aman sometimes publishes a ‘‘portrait” 
with his advertisement. Utterances that other- 
wise strike almost any one as insufferable ex- 
aggerations, or even downright falsehoods, are 
given an air of respectability, and seem more 
like truth, if they appear to come from a good 
honest looking person. The claim that a cer- 
tain breed of hogs is proof against ‘‘cholera,”’ is 
now driven to this resort in some of the cheap 
papers that advertise any body or any thing for 
money. PHIL. ThRIPTon. 

Springfield, Ill., Feb. 5,1 887. 





RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 


One of the most terrible railroad accidents 
ever known in New England occurred to the 
train for Montreal, on the Central Vermont 
railroad, Saturday morning between one and 
two o’clock. The train had got a out four 
miles from White River Junction, and when 
near the Woodstock bridge the last car left the 
track and fell from the bridge, pulling three 
more cars after it. They fellon the ice badly 
wrecked, and soon after took fire. Some of the 
passengers, as the remains show, were instantly 
killed in the fall and crash. Many with broken 


and other portions of the wreck, vainly calling 
for help and release. Some, only slightly in- 
jured, were unable to move becaues of the 
weight upon them, and were burned to death; 
others, not hurt at all beyond a few bruises, 
contrived to escape through windows and the 
broken sides of the cars. In the sleepers, near- 
ly all had laid aside their dress except under- 
clothing, and those of them who were so fortu- 
nate to escape, found themselves on the snow 
and ice with the scanty covering and the mer- 
cury marking five degrees below zero, frozen 
feet and limbs added to the casualties. 

It is supposed there were about 80 persons in 
the four cars, and it is not yet known how 
many lives were lost by the fall and burning. 
Thirty-two bodies—some mangled and charred 
beyond recognition, have been recovered. 

Testimony before the railroad commissioners, 
Tuesday, at Woodstock, Vt., showed quite con- 
clusively that the cause of the accident was the 
breaking of an axie on the forward truck of 
the rear Pullman car. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 
The New England creamery association is 
manifesting but little life. It ought not to die. 


The Connecticut agricultural society has 
voted in favor of purchasing the grounds of 
the Meriden Park company, and to ask the 
State for the purchase money. 

In our issue of January 29th it was stated 
that the best rose-comb white-Leghorns at the 
poultry show were exhibited by R. S. Knapp. 
The name should have been B. R. Knapp, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

The experiment has commenced of growing 
tobacco in England. This plant is grown in 
Germany and Holland with indifferent results, 
but, thus far, it has not been supposed it could 
be profitably raised in English soil. 

The eighth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can agricultural and dairy association began at 
New York Tuesday. The meeting is an im- 
portant one and will transact business of gen- 
eral interest throughout the country. 

It is asserted by official reporters that the 
losses to the people of the United States from 
hog cholera in 1886 amounted to $14,275,070. 
The number of hogs dying of the disease was 
4,722,478. In Maryland the loss was 18 per 
cent of the stock kept, while in Virginia 25 per 
cent died from the disease. The largest losses 
in the Western States were in Missouri and II- 
linois, 15 per cent in the former and 11 per cent 
in the latter State. 





We believe | 


| Blanford, were appointed to devise methods 








MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


The State board of agriculture held its an- 
nual winter meeting last week. In addition to 
the reports of the delegates to the local fairs, 
Mr. J. B. Farnum read a paper on the effect of 
farm life on manhood, and Dr. Guosman pre- 
sented a valuable report. A complimentary 
vote to the retiring secretary, Hon. John E. 
Russell, for his valuable services was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Hon. James S. Grinnell presented the follow- 
ing resolutions on the late Hon. Marshall P. | 
Wilder, which were unanimously adopted 


As on this 34th annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State board of agriculture we, its mem- 
bers, miss the noble presence, the benign face, 
the genial manners and the encouraging words 
of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the oldest member | 
and almost the founder of this board, we of all 
other associations and individuals most appre- 
ciate his loss, and desire to record some ex- 
pression of our feelings, and therefore, 

Resolve, that in the death of Hon. Marshall | 
P. Wilder we have lost a personal friend, the 
State one of its most distinguished citizens, and 
the country one of the most universally ac- 
knowledged benefactors of the whole people in | 
our recorded history ; that during his long lite 
in and near the metropolis of this Common- 
wealth, he had in every relation of society en- | 
deared himself to all with whom he came in 
contact, and in his daily walk and conversation 
was an exemplar for the young and a/| 
guide and director for the older. Hus life was 
beautiful, and on the scene where he had long 
lived and labored—“‘by no distemperation or no 
blast he died”—but his death was the gentle 
passing away of one “‘who had so long walked | 





Christian continuance in well doing. 

The board has for many years had a little 
oversight and control over] the local societies 
which receive the State bounty, and has made 
some regulations requiring the offering of pre- | 
miums for certain objects, the reporting of work | 
done, holding institutes, ete. At the annual | 
meeting this year, a committee consisting of | 
Edmund Hersey of Hingham, C. L. Hartshorn | 
of Worcester, and S. A. Bartholomew of North 


for making the work of the societies even more 
useful and educational. The committee will be | 
glad to receive suggestions, looking to the im- 
provement of the affairs of the State. 

Another committee, with J. W. Stockwell of 
Sutton, chairman, was instructed to prepare a 
list of questions for the delegates to the fairs to 
answer in their reports. If one society has | 
methods that are decidedly superior, other so- | 
cieties should know it and as far as practicable 
adopt them. 

The holding of at least three institutes in 
each year was made obligatory and a matter of 
official record. Prof. C. H. Fernald was elected 


| entomologist tothe board. Prof. Fernald willbe | 


in communication with farmers of the state re- 


: | garding any insects found destroying crops or 
ings of the last meeting will be sent to each | 


vegetation of any kind. Prof. Fernald is at 
present specially engaged in the study of para- 
sitic insects, a very extensive group some of 


| which are beneficial to the farmer by destroying 
| injurious species. 


Messrs. J. B. Moore of Concord, Edmund 
Hersey of Hingham, A. P. Slade of Somerset 
and E. F. Bowditch of Framingham were chos- 
en as the executive committee. Messrs. Moore, 
Stockwell of Sutton and Goddard of Barre were 


| appointed a committee to represent the board 
| before legislative committees. 


Messrs. Bird of 
Framingham, Taft of Upham and Goddard of 
Barre were appeinted on the executive commit- 
tee of the Agricultural College. Messrs. Elthan 
Brooks of West Springfield, W. R. Sessions of 
Hampden, S. B. Bartholomew of North Bland- 
ford, J. D. Porter of Hatfield and Bainbridge | 
Douty of Charlton were appointed a dommittee | 
on the country meeting. 

The following assignment was made of dele- 
gates to the fairs of the various county societies. 
Amesbury, Mr. Sissons; Barnstable, Mr. 
Hartshorn; Berkshire, Mr. Edson; Black- 
stone Valley, Mr. Upham; Bristol, Mr. Farnum; 
Deerfield Valley, Mr. Brooks; Essex, Mr. 
Wood; Franklin, Mr. Ware; Hampden, Mr. 
Damon; Hampden E ast, Mr. Clark; Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Snow; Hampshire, Franklin, Hamp- | 
den, Mr. Whiting; Highland, Mr. Douty; 
Hingham, Mr. Bird; Hoosac Valley, Mr. 
Goddard; Housatonic, Mr. Bowditch; Hillside, 
Mr. Howes; Mansfield, Mr. Cruikshanks; 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mr. Taft; Massachusetts 
Horticultural, Mr. Goodell; Middlesex, Mr. 
Bartholomew; Middlesex North, Mr. W. 
Smith; Middlesex South, Mr. Hersey; Nan- 
tucket, Mr. Moore; Plymouth, Mr. Grinnell; 
Union, Mr. Z. Smith; Worcester, Mr. Wheeler ; 
Worcester North, Mr. Porter; Worcester 
Northwest, Mr. Slade; Worcester South, Mr. 
Owen; Worcester West, Mr. Cushman; Bay 
State, Mr. Stockwell. 

Great interest centered about the electionof a 
secretary of the board, a position for which 
there have been many excellent candidates. 

An informal ballot was first ordered, with 
this result : 


Whole numberof votes. ..* * 
Burton W. Potter had 
Elijah W. Wood... 
Elbridge Cushman, . 
Alvan Barrus ° 
Francis Appleton. . 


On the formal ballot the vote stood : 


Whole number of votes. 1. «ese eee: 

Necessary for a choice 
Elijah W. Wood had 
Elbridge Cushman 
Alvan Barrus «cseseecveveese 
Francis Appleton. o£ 2.e 4 £/EC8 © 


And Mr. Appleton was declared elected. Gov- 
ernor Ames and four other members of the | 
board were absent. The term of the secretary | 
will begin July 1, 1887, and as Mr. Russell will 
be ineligible to serve after March 1, the clerk of | 
the board, W. H. Griffiths, was unanimously 
chosen secretary pro tem, to serve from March | 
1 to July 1. 


Vetere. went | 


6 he 
e olf 





MAINE POMOLOGISTS, 

The winter meeting of the Maine State pomo- 
logical society was held last week in Farmington. | 
The display of fruit is said to be the finest ever | 
made by the society. The following officers 
were elected: 


Pres. Chas. S. Pope, Manchester; Vice-pres- | 
ident, D. J. Briggs, South Turner, O.C. Nel- | 
son, New Gloucester; secretary, S. L. Board- 
man, Augusta; treasurer, D. H. Knowlton, 
Farmington; executive committee, J. W. True, 
New Gloucester; L. H. Blossom, Turner; W. 
P. Atherton, Hallowell; trustees, Androscog- 

in county, A. S. Ricker, Turner; Aroostook, 
E. W. Merrit, Houlton; Cumberland, 8S. R. 
Sweetsir, Cumberland Centre; Franklin, M. 
Curtis Hobbs, Farmington; Hancock, C. G. 
Atkins, Bucksport; Kennebec, A. E. Andrews, 
Gardner; Knox, E. Hoffses, Warren; Lincoln, 
H. J. A. Simmons, Waldoboro; Oxford, J. K. 
Hammond, Paris; Penobscot, J. E. Bennock, 
Orono; Piscataquis, H. A. Robinson, Fexcroft ; 
Sagadahoc, H. 8S. Carey, Topsham; Somerset, 
js. Hoxie, North Fairfield; Waldo, D. B. 
Johnson, Freedom; Washington, Nelson J. 
Allen, Dennysville; York, L.S. Moore, Lim- 
erick. 

In addition to routine business, memorial of 
Hon. R. H. Gardner, by Samuel L. Boardman, 
D. H. Knowlton, W. P. Atherton, committee ; 
The following papers were presented : 

“Some of my Experience in Orcharding and 
Marketing the Fruit,” by P. W. Hutier, Ches- 
terville. ‘Influence of Flowers in the Home,” 
by Mrs. Addie S. B. Weston of Madison; ‘Flor- 





Tf you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


| 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that. 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- | 


passed. ‘Their present popularity 
in almost every county in the 
United States shows it. When 
once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. 
million copiesof my new Catalogue 


for 1887 have been already mailed. 


Every one pronounces it the most orig- 
inal and readable Seed Catalogue ever 
published. It contains among other 
things cash prizes for premium 


| vegetables, etc., to the amount of 


$1500, and also beautiful illustra- 
tions of over 500 vegetables and 


flowers, (20 being in colors). These | 


One quarter of a | 





are only two of many striking fea- | 


tures. You 
purchasing any seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. 


should not think of | 


It is mailed | 


free to all enclosing stamp ‘for re- | 


turn postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





iculture,”’ Mrs. Sarah B. Purington 
Farmington; “What Are the Chief Defects in 


by 


| Our present system of Orchard Management ?” 


Leonard H. Blossom, Turner Centre; paper by 
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MATTHEWS SEED DRILL | 


for planting and cultivating garden crops. 
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IMPROVED BILLINGS CORN PLANTERS 
AND FERTILIZERS. 
Perfect Work, whether Stony, 
Sward or Mellow Land, 
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AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston... .53 Beekman Street, New York. 





WRWSOF LOWER SEEDs, 


Hano Book — PLANTS. Butes, 


FORTHE ¢s® AND GARDEN 
AM. GRR© REQUISITES: 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 


34 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 
Gi Fir 
Flou 


SUCCESSORS 


Importers and owers of Garden, 


er Seeds, 
TO 
B, K. BLISS & SONS, formerly of N. Y 
UR New Catal~gue for 1887, beautifully illus. 
: trated, with two large colored plates and 
many choice engravings, 92 pages, 8x11 inches 
will be sent to our customers of last year, also to 
former customers of B. K. BLISS & Sons, without 


| NEW BOOK ON GARDENING. charge—to all others upon receipt of 10 cents jy 


stamps. which will be refunded with first o1 


| B. K. BLISS, surviving partner of above firm, js with us, and will give his personal atts ntion to 


of | a Pract cal Market Gardener. 
) 


D. H. Knowlton of Farmington; “How I Have | 


Protected my Orchard from Ravages of Mice 


and Borers,” S. R. Leland, Farmington; paper | 


Knowledge of the Natural Sciences to 
Farmer,” Mr. C. W. Meyer, 
poem, ‘‘The Old and the New,” C. A. 


field ; 


Reed- 


AGRICULTURAL PERSONALS. 


| by W.P. Atherton of Hallowell; “Value of a | 
the | 
Farmington ; | 
| | Send for 1887 Catalogue giving 


Our correspondent, Mr. W. D. Philbrick, will | 
| David Turpie, the democratic candidate, to the 


lecture on Market Gardening, Feb. 15th, at 


Portland, Maine. 


Dairy Commissioner ‘l'atem, of Connecticut, 
is sharply after the violators of the oleo law, | 
| demption of bank notes. 


and has just arrested a new batch of victims. 

Cyrus Chapin, the Boston cattle dealer whose 
body was found on Talcott mountain, 
Bloomfield, Ct., is thought to have committed 
suicide. 

Dr. F. S. Billings of Nebraska, announces 
that he has discovered a method of preventing 
losses from hog cholera by inoculation. He is 
now waiting for funds with which to prove his 
statement. 

Dr. J. H. Hoskins 
nection as agricultural editor of the 
Watchman, and taken a similar position on the 
Rural Mr. O. M. Tinkham takes 
Dr. Hoskins’ place on the Watchman. 


has discontinued his con- 
Vermont 


Vermonter. 


Mr. Hersey, of Hingham,a member of the 


near | 


from their former customers. 


\uccess in Market Gardening and Vegetable Grower's Manual, by W. W. RA’ 
The most instructive work of the kind ever published, full of ir 


RA\ 


tant information to market gardeners and to all growers of vegetables in large or small quantities 
pages, fully llustrated, sent post-paid by mail, upon receipt of $1.00. 





» tools have ever gained temarkable for simplicity, 





strength, ease and per- 


ihe favor of the Ameri- : 
i fection of work. 


can public so rapidly, 





i description and reduction in prices, 
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and Eastern Massachus-tts; B. L. BRAGG & CU., Springfield, Mass., General Agents for Vermont 
and Western Massachusetts; A. A. Mitchell, Portland, Me., General Agent for Maine. 


United States senate. 


was not far from 35,000,000, and that 


year 1886 these figures were nearly doubled, 


There is talk of impeaching Secretary Man- | Indeed, it has of late been carefully estimated 


ning for violating the law in regard to the re- ! 


A bill breaking up the Mormon church as a 
religious corporation has passed both branches 


| of congress, and now in its two forms is await- 
| ing the action of a conference committee and 


Massachusetts board of agriculture, has, dur- | 
| . . . . . = . 
mals, and inserting in lieu thereof a provision 


ing the past two years, attended and helped 
carry on between seventy and eighty farmers’ 
institutes in different parts of the State. No re- 


| numeration, beyond actual travelling expenses, | 


is received by members of the board for such | 


services. 
Capt. John B. Moore, delegate to the State 


board of agriculture from Middlesex county, is | 


understood to have been the first to recommend 


the holding of farmers’ institutes under the di- | 
rection of the board, and to make the holding | 


of at least three such institutes compulsory up- 
on the seyeral societies receiving the State 
bounty of $600 perannum. 





FOREIGN, 

The Italian cabinet has resigned. 

The Canadian Pacific railroad has been block- 
aded for twelve days. 

The Prussian police find plenty to do dis- 
persing meetings of socialists. 

A dangerous mob of 10,000 Socialists in Lon- 
don committed many serious outrages before 
they were dispersed Tuesday. 

The British government has refused to per- 
mit Canadian militia to participate in the 
Queen’s jubilee in London next summer. 

Irish affairs take on anew aspect from the 
continued ill health of Mr. Parnell. It an- 


18s 


nounced that he will be obliged to retire from | 


public life. 


It is stated that the Abyssinians lost 5000 | 


men in the battles in which the Italian forces 


were defeated near Massowah, in the Soudan, 


Jan. 26 and 27. The Italians lost about 500. 


The warlike aspect of affairs between France 


in a measure. 
for popular vindication and therefore it is nec- 


_ essary that he should, for campaign purposes, 
| make things appear as dangerous as possible. 


| and Germany reported last week has quieted | 
Bismarck is before his people | 


The President has sent to Congress the corre- 


| spondence between the United States and the 


| fisheries. 


sritish governments regarding the Canadian | : ; 
| the fish, and these camps would all be deserted 


Canada apologizes for hauling down 
the American flag on the schooner Marion 
Grimes, and the United States insists on 
right of our fishermen to purchase bait in Cana- 


dian ports. 


The pleuro-pneumonia bill has been discussed | 


in congress and amended striking out the pro- 
vision for the destruction of the diseased ani- 


that such animals shall be quarantined and de- 
stroyed if deemed necessary for scientific in- 
vestigation by the scientific experts who shall 


provide such rules and regulations as they deem | / { } 
necessary to best prevent the spreading of the | Get the genuine; Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. 


disease and promote a thorough investigation 


and understanding of its nature, characteristics | 


and consequences. 

The stringent measure forbidding lawyer- 
congressmen doing any professional work for 
railroads was defeated, and in its place was 
adopted a more moderate, reasonable amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Hoar, making it unlawful 
for a member of congress to accept employment 
as an attorney in opposition tothe United States 
in any case to which the United States may be 
in which its interests may be con- 


a party or 


cerned, or for any subsidized railroad company> 


if such member have cause to believe that meas- 
ures specially affecting the interests of such raii- 
road are pending before congress or are about 
to be so pending during his term of office. 


IN GENERAL. 
Earthquake shocks were felt in Indiana, 
Sunday. 

Judge Reagan has been elected 
senator by the Texas legislature. 

The arguments in the great telephone case at 
Washington have been concluded. 

Two Boston horse car lines are ‘“‘tied-up” as 
the result of the strikes of the employees. 

Cattle in northern Montana are reported suf- 
fering intensely from the continued cold weath- 
er. 

The supreme court of Wyoming Territory 
has decided that woman suffrage there is un- 
constitutional. 


Tbe Rhode Island senate has refused assent to 


| the house resolution to investigate newspaper 


The Montreal carnival opened Monday with | 


good prospects for success. Money had been 


spent lavishly in making the preparations. The | 
ice castle alone cost $8000, which, with the | 


| elaborate decorations about the city and the | the elevated railroads must pay damages to 


sports, give the visitors plenty to do and see. 





PERSONAL. 


charges of fraud. 

The official report shows that the Rhode Is- 
land prohibitory law has thus far worked with 
gratifying success. 

The New York court of appeals decides that 


| abuttors for loss of light and air. 


Fanny Davenport’s jewels, valued at $30,000, | 


| were stolen from a Memphis hotel. 


Ex-Clerk of Courts Leighton of Boston is 
short in his accounts about $200,000. 


Henry E. Taintor of Hartford is the new | Shee Wim. ene 
| commander of the G. A. R. in Connecticut. ie — 


The New Hampshire Department, G. A. R. 
elected Otis C. Waitt of Tilton as commander. 

Hon. Thomas Russell, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts board of railroad commissioners, died 
Wednesday. 

Large audiences continue to attend the meet- 
ings conducted by the revivalists, Jones and 
Small, at Boston. 

Mr. Charles P. Clark, the recent manager of 
the New York & New England railroad, and a 
man of unusual ability, is prominently men- 


tioned as the New England representatiye of | 


the interstate commerce commission. 





THE LAW MAKERS. 

Some damaging changes in the Maine fish 
and game laws are talked. 

President Cleveland has signed the interstate 
commerce bill and vetoed several pension bills. 

A bill compensating the Chinese victims of 
the Rock Springs riot was passed by the House 
of representatives. 


| 


| 


Rising rivers did considerable damage in 
portions of the west last weck; while the bliz- 
zard in the northwest is saidto have been the 


| worst on record. 





Spies, the condemned anarchist murderer, 
was married on Saturday, by proxy, to Miss 
His brother, armed with a 
power of attorney, stood in his place during the 
ceremony. 


Local express companies are much excited 
over the action of the Boston & Maine railroad 
in making an exclusive contract with the 
American Express company. 

The returns of votes of the cities and towns 
of Massachusetts for the year 1886, on the li- 
cense question, indicate a healthy growth of the 
no-license or prohibitory sentiment. 


Some of the repsesentative republicans of 
Worcester are organizing a Worcester county 
republican club for periodical dinners and dis- 
cussions similar to the Boston clubs. A purely 
local republican club has also been formed. 


The week past has witnessed no great change 
in the labor situation. The New York strike 
of the coal handlers is practically unchanged. 
Great inconvenience to business has resulted. 
Many people have suffered for fuel or em- 
ployment. 


The Maine fish and game commissioners’ 


| biennial report, claims that the total income to 


The Indiana legislature has declared elected | the state from summer travel in the year 1885 


’ state rich owners of wild lands are 


| its agreement before being sent to the President | their lumbering operations. 
| summer camps attractive ? 


| game thus 


the | 





| most artistic manner. 
| of different musical] instruments, the whole sur- 


that the summer travel basiness of that state js 
fast coming to be of more importance than the 
lumbering interest. In some sections of tl 
finding that 
the rental of summer camp locations o1 
borders of the lakes is paying them better t! 
What makes the 
Plain!y, the fis 


an 


brought within the reach « 


sportsman. Annibilate the game and destroy 


| within one year. 


FAVORITISM is a bad thing, but Dr. Pierce's 
‘Favorite Prescription” deserves its name. It 
is a certain cure for those painful maladies and 
weaknesses which embitter the lives of so many 
women. Of druggists. ‘ 


A Vermont paper says: “The popularity of 
busking bees is very great this season.” That's 
all right, but our experience has shown that 
tbere is not much enjoyment in attempting t 
husk a good healtay bee. 


Goop old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
Best cure, Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


The devil is a cobbler who is always pegg 
away at souls.— Whitehall Times. 


A Fine Piano for Senator Mahone. 
[From the Baltimore American. 

A number of prominent musical people of 
this city gathered in the warerooms of Messrs. 
William Knabe & Co. yesterday morning to 
examine a piano made by the firm for Senator 
“Billy” Mahone, of Virginia, fer his Washing- 
ton residence. The instrument was specially 


| designed and built for that gentleman, and is 


truly a magnificent specimen of the highest mu- 
sical, as well as decorative, art. It is a ful 
Concert Grand, the same in size and genera! 
outline as the famous Grand Messrs. Knabe & 
Co. furnished for the White House. The case 
is of rich and beautifully figured rosewood, 
decorated with inlaid work in white holly of 
unique and intricate design, carved out in t! 

Each panel has a grou 


rounded by borders of fine marquetry wo! 
leaves and flowers, etc. The legs and ly 
richly carved and decorated to match t! 
of the case, the whole producing a striking 
at the same time most refined, estheti 


United States | Che tone is superb, striking the listener 


wonderful volume, depth and richness, combin- 
ing with greatest power a most refined and mel 
low character and charming singing « 

the action and touch perfectly delightful t 
performer by its ease and responsiveness. 
indeed, a most wonderful instrument in 
respect, and the Senator is to be congratulated 
on its possession. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS FOR SALE. 
| hee REDUCE STOCK. FIFTY HENS 
and Pullets; also, a few Cocks. Apply t 
JAMES COBURN, Leominster, Mas 





OAK CROVE FARM. 
JOR SALE, THOROUGHBRED AND 


Grade Holstein Bulls and Bull Calves. Price 
low. Address, J. W. FARWELL, Manage 


Millis, Mass. 
] Y ORDER OF COURT WILL BE 
sold at public auction on Thursday, Feb. 1 
on the gee the farm of Joseph §. Clark, it 
Deertfie d, containing 200 acres. Also, at same 
1ime and place a lot of hay and grain, and farming 
toole. A rare chance to get a Connecticut Valley 
farm at your own price. A good share of purchase 
money can remain upon mortgage if desired 
H. C. HASKELL, Assigne 


: —seneee 
Holstein-Friesians. 
\ JE HAVE ON HAND NOW FOR 
sale six bulls of our own breeding, from te! 
months to one year old. Dams imported by U 
rang he nen in this country for milk ané 
utter. Priceslow. GEO. L. WELLS & SONS 
Wethersfield, Conn. vinoseeadiaaae 


Holstein-Friesians 
FOR SATE. 


D PRIZE BULL CALF AT BAY 
2 STATE FAIR! (Won in unusual compel 
salvos trest are cheapest! I have 4 better bul 

ves than can be fo 2 other 
stable in New En Ss ame together in any 

P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mas 

FARM FOR SALE 

Tr dEXSOLN, ON THE CONCORD 
and Cambridge turnpike, 2 miles from Conco™ 

14 from Boston. Sixty acres of good land comps 
atively free from stones; a ple, pear, and p ach 
orchards; 300 cords of standing wood, house of 
rooms painted and blinded. Barn 70x40 with ce 
lar, house for help, carriage house, woodshe«l, &¢ 
ag ous + pel Shaded by large black waln% 
im, 28 and maple trees. F xe, &o., address 
BROOKS BROS. Lincoln, — a 


WANTED. 
MAN AND WIFE ARE WANTED 
4 to take charge of the town farm in Upto 
for one year from April 1st, 1887. 
_ TAFT Ove seers 
ol . 
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AUCTION. 


— 


— 
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GEO. D. 'WHITNEY, 





MICHAEL O’CONNELL,) Po 


Upton, Feb. Ist. 
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The Markets. ” 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 9, 1887. 


(Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRosByY, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs: SANDS, FURSER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARN@ON & Co.. No. 1. F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & & F. H. Square, Groceries. | 

Groceries. 

Ginger .. 25 

Nutmegs 

Mace .. 
Starch— 

Satin gloss Ib 

Silver gloss 

Crown polish 
Crackc«rs— 

Boston ¥ hb. 

Butter. . .10 

Oyster... 7 

Pilot .. 0-7 
Cereals— 

Oat m’l # tb. 34 

Hominy. . 

Corn meal . 

R e meal 

rushed wheat 

Buckwheat 
Jellies,inglass 8 
Jams,in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, . . 25 
tlorstord’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ bh. . 
Sago, #? ib... 
Sea Moss, # bb. 

; Rice, ¥ th . 5,7 
Allepice . . . 20 | Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 
Pepper ° ». 30 | Cream Tartar, tb 

Domestic Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—pk 35 @. 60 | Malaga, b. . 15 
dried, ¥ th 8&8 @. 12 | Peach, qt can 20 

Cranberries,qtl0 @. 15 | Pears, pk . . 75 

Grapes, b . .8 @. 10 

Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, # 20 @. 30 Peanuts, ¥? b.8 | 
Castana, # bb 12 G Pecans, « 0 10% 
Citron, ¥ th . 18 |Prunes, ¥# hb .8 
Dates, ¥ b . 10 ¢ | Raisins,lay’s tb16 ¢ 
Figs, # tb . . 15 | Valencias,tb 10 , 
Filberts, # tb 15 Walnuts, Eng.15 
Lemons, doz 10 Naples, 
Jranges, ¥ dz 18 Zante cur’nts, 10 
Vegetables. 
Beans, # pk .50 @. 60 , Peas, split, ¥ qt 
Beets, #@pk .25 @. 30 | Potatoes, pk 25 
Cabbages, ea | 12 | @ bushel .75 
Carrots, . pk 30 ¥ bbl . .200 
Celery, beh . 15 . 20 | Radishes, bch . 6 
Cucumbers, eal5 25 |S uashes— 
Lettuce,¥ hd. 15 | Marrow, # tb 
Mint, bch,... - me sae tb 50 
Onions, pk @. 50 !Turnips,pk . 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ b— | Cheese, ¥ th . 15 
Lump, «+35 @. 40 | Brie, each,. . 
Creamery, .30 @. 35 Neufchatel, ea 
Prime tub,. 25 @. 30 | Eggs, # doz . 25 
common, .20 @. 25 Cape, - 31 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, # 15 @. 20 | Pigeons, doz2 50 
Ducks, ch’ce.tbh15 @. 20 squabs, ¥ pr 75 
Fowls, # ib .10 @. 12 | Pigs,s’g, ca 2 00 
Gr. geese, #Ib15 @. 18 | Quail, doz. 300 
Grouse, pr. 10) @ 125 | Turkeys, ¥b . 
Meats--Fresh,. 
; Mutton— 
legs, # b .15 
fore qr, #? b § 


F lour— 85 
Haxall, b’'1550 @ 6 00 
Taylor’s best @ 575 
St. Louis .5 25 @ 550 

Tea— 

Oolong . -35 @. 75 
Japan. . .35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson, best . @. 90 
‘Coffee — 
Old Gov. Java @. 
Rio, . - 20 @. 
-Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 
45 @ 


Cienfuegos . @ 

Syrup. . .50@. 

New Orleans @. 

Cooking @. 

Maple Syrup. @ 1 
Sugar— 

Granulated bh @. 

Powdered... @.- 

Crushed .. : 

Yellow . . » 44@.- 
Spices— 

Cassia, ¥ tb 

Cloves . 
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Beef, ¥ bh— 
Sirloin steak 25 @. 27 | 
Round do..15 @. 18 | 
Rump do .18 @. 25 | chops,¥ bh 17 
Rib, roast .14 @. 20 haslet,ea. . 6 
Chuck rib. .6 10 | Pork, ¥ b— 
Liver. 10 | Roast&steak10 
Lamb— |Suet,¥ib... 
hind qr, # 16 @. 18 |Tallow,#% . 
fore qr. # th 8 @. 10 | Veal, hind qr 1 
Lard, leaf, # tb @. 8/]| foreqr... 
Tried, 9@.10]| loins, ...15 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, tbll @. 13 | Tongues, ¥ tb 10 
Bacon, # tb @. ll Smoked, ea 87 
Shoulders,tt 74@. 8 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ tb 
Salt, ¥? hb .. @. 9% |Sausage, ¥ tb. 9 

Beef, corned, th6 @. 12 Bologna, # tb 
Smoked,?# tb20 @. 25 |Tripe,#?b . 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry, ¥ b.8 @. 10 Salt, # kit350 @ 500 
Clams, # gall . @. 60 |Lobster,#?h.. @. 15 
Green turtle,#tb @. 20 | Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm,¥ th @. 17 # gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do.dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 

Scaled, ¥ box @. 385 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled . @. 12 
-8@. 2 


Salt, each 
Fish--F resh. 


Bass, striped, t @. 20 | Halibut, ¥ tb 17 
Blue fish, bh. . @. 17 Chicken, th . 
Cod, ¥ th .e- 8 |Mackerel,ea . 
pickled, ¥ tb. 8 | Pickerel, ¥ th 12 
tongues, ¥ b. 15 |Salmon, bh... 
cheeks, ¥ tb . 10 |Scallops, qt . . 
liver oil, pt . 50 |Smelts, # Ib . 10 
Cusk,#? bh... 8 |Sheephead . 16 
Eels, # th . « « . 12 | Trout,salmon, tb 
Flounders, tb . 8 | Whitefish, #?b. 
Haddock, ¥ b. 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston 
otherwise stated. 


Boston, Wednesday evening, Feb. %. 
The strike has taken the edge from business, and 


wool, leather, boots and shoes, and iron are quiet- | 


er than a week ago. The demand for dry goods 


continues very fairly active; and jobbers report | 


tiude ahead of last year. 


rhe season’s trade thus far in clothing has been | asht is the brightest, heartiest and best feeding. 


slightly better than a year ago, but a salesman, 


who had today returned from a long Western trip, | 
reported that he had seen no evidence of flush | 


times, although the outlook is good. 

Cotton goods ure well sustained, and standard 
domestics are very firm, being sold ahead. What- 
ever changes are made in prices are all in the di- 
rection of higher values. 


changed prices. Fine Baldwins are selling at 
from $3.00 to 3.50; grades, are $2.50. Evaporated 
apples sell at 10 to 14 cts #lb, and sundried at from 
5 to 7. 

New York: The weather thus far has been very 
uufavorable for handling parishable fruit, like ap- 
ples, and together with the continued strikes, has 
had a depressing effect on the market now, which 
tulso has a bad effect, although strictly fancy fruit 


is not plenty and in good demand; selling fancy | 
Spitz, $4.00a- | 
Spys, baldwins, seek no furthers, etc., $2,75 | 


greenings from $3.00@3.50 per bbl. 
5.00. 
@3.25: inferior grades, $2.09@2.50; No. 2,$1.50. 

Ashes.—Pots at 44@5c; pearls at 5a@6c ¥ bb. 

Beans.—There has been a fair sale in small 
lots, und prices are easy. The consumption of the 
article continues steady. The slack condition of 
the market is not from any less demand for the 
article, but because dealers are not disposed to 
stock up. Farmers had better hold on. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked peas, 
$1 70@1 75 ¥ bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do, 155@160; small Vt. hand-picked pea, $1 80@ 
1 85; choice screened pea, $1 30@1 50; hand-picked 
medium, $1 60@1 65; choice screened do, $1 25@ 
150; choice improved yellow eyes, $1 55@1 60; 
canned peas, 80@ 90c for roasting; 95c@$1.00 for 
choice; green peas, $1 15@125# bush for choice 
Western; 95c@105 for Northern. Jobbing prices 
10c higher. 

New York: Medium, $1.47 41.50; marrow, $1.95, 
white kidney, $1 80@1.85; red, $1.75@1.80. 

Beef, Fresh—The supply is sufficient and of 
good quality. The saleis steady with prices un- 
changed. 

We quote Choice steers, 7@8c ¥¥ tb; good 
steers, —@7c; light, ey choice heavy hinds 
10@11lc; good do, 10ca@—; light 8@9c; heavy fores, 
5@5kc; second quality, 4@4c; rattles, 3@44c; backs, 
$@7c; rumps, 9@13c; rounds, 6@7c; rumps and 
ioins, 10@14c; loins 10g15. 


Beef, Packed—The market for packed meats 
has been ruling fair with asteady tone in the 
prices. No change of note. 

We quote: Extra, plate beef, $9.50@10.00 ¥ bbl; 
plate and extra family $9.00@9.50; extra mess, 
$8.50@9.00; mess, $7.50@8.00; beef hams, $18@ 
18.50; beef tongues, bbls, $20@21.25; half bbls, 
$1011. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 8943 pkgs 
and 2298 boxes; oleo 4006 pks. Last week’s re. 

— 7510 pks and 180 boxes. 

Jargo prices for butter are considerably down, 
say from 2 to 3 cts a. the past ten days. The 
retail trade however holds on pretty well to former 
figures, and to keep prices up are buying only for 
immediate demand. There is a large su aly of 
butter in waiting for the market aad holders are 
disposed to make slight concessions. So a bigger 
tumble is expected. 
tn a jobbing way sales range from 30 to 32 cents. 
The finest lots of Northern fall creamery are held 
at 26 to 27 cents and occasional sales can be made 
at these figures. For June, July and August 
creamery there has been a fair demand with sales 
at from 20 to 25 cents ¥ th; Northern dairy ranges 
from 20 to 26 cts as to quality, includ ng small lots 
of fall at 24 to 25cts. Very little summer creamery 
commands over 20cts and sales have been ata 
lower range; winter dairy lots at 16 to 20 cts. 

Holders should not be ina hurry to force sales 
and crowd the market. The Chicago market is re- 
ported lower and stocks accumulating. 


We quote: Creamery—Western — 


ery fresh 
made, 27@3lc; do extra firsts 24@27c; do 


rsts, 22 





| bbls, 28 boxes. 
barrels, 32 boxes. 


| demand and prices higher. 
| unusually small for this time of the year, and there- 


| @42; No 2, $154@2); 
| box, 144@ 84c; pickled, bbl,$3.50a7. 


| superfine $2 50@3 25; 
| $4 254475; winter wheat stra ght rollers $ 4 50@ | 
$4 2544 50 Mich. stone. 

/ Canada flour $4 10@4 70. 
| granulated $3 25; in bags $1 00a—. 
| 25€3 50; oatmeal $5 20@6 45. 


| average 


|} 10@11c. 


| Furs—Corrected by Dyer, Taylor & Co., 
| Mink,N.E.4’k100 @ 125 


| M’krat,winter,14 @. 15 
Fall 


| Marten 


| Housecatea. . 
unless 
| 


| Skunk 30c@1 10. 


| to 
| to 


| the great demand for cheap, low 





@2ie; goodto choice 20@22c; New York ex. fresh, 28 
@30c ; ex. firsts 26@28c; June 22@24c; East. ex. 27@ 
28c; Vt. do 26@28c. Factory extra fresh 22@24c: 
choice 18@20; choice held 13@)5c Imitation 
creamery—fresh choice 23@25c; firsts 17@20c; sec 
onds 15@17c; held choice, 15@16c. Dairy—Ver- 
mont extras 25@26c; fancy 27c; extra firsts, 22@ 
24c; firsts, 18@20c; seconds, 13@15c; long dairies, 
including fall ends, choice, 20a23c; fair to good, 
15@18c; Western 14@1l8c. Jobbing prices 1@2c 
higher. 

the following are the wholesale prices of best 
butter at various New England centres; Port- 
land 27@30c ; Springfield 25@30c; Manchester, N. H. 
264300; Augusta 18@28c; Bangor 21@28c; Provi- 
dence 25@33c. Vergennes, Vt., ls@24c. Hartford, 
22430c Concord 24@28c. Burlington 20@25c. St. 
Albans 20@23, with extra lots at 23 to25cents. 

New York: There are no favorable features to 
note in the market on butter, and general tone 
weak and unsettled; Elgin creamery 28 to 29 cents; 
western do 24 to 26cts; half firkin tubs and pails, 
N. Y. state and Pa. 23 to 25cts; inferior 18 to <0c. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 22048 boxes, 
and 41 barrels, against 1637 boxes and 48 barrels 
last weck. 

There is a slight advance in the price. Most of 
of the large receipts continue to be through bills 
for export and the local stock is growing less. 

We quote Northern choice 13@!'4c; sage—l4ic; 
Ohio & Western 13@134c; low grades 7@10c. 

In Liverpool, the price has advanced to 64 shil- 
lings and 6 pence. 

In Chicago firm at 12@13\c. 

We notice wholesale quotations at Portland 144 
@l5c; Bangor 13@1l4c; Springtield 13@15c; Man- 
chester, N. H., 13@l4c; Augusta, 11@1l4c; Provi- 
dence 13@15c; Burlington 11@1l4c; Hartford, 12- 
15c; Concord 11@l1l4c. 

New York: The market remains unchanged; 
State fuctory, fancy 134 to 13jc; good 124 to 138c; 
fair 11 to 1l4e. 

Coal.—There has been a slight improvement in 
the coal market. More coal is coming forward, 
but the supply is yet too small to settle prices. it 
looks now as though the strike would accrue to the 
advantage of the companies and that the price of 
coal would be permanently higher. 

Coffee—The recent drop in coffee is likely to 
turn into a boom and former prices again be 
reached. Mocha, # tb, 25@23c; old Gov. Java, 
18a@2lc; Maracaibo, 14@15c; Rio, 15a@17c. 

Corr—Corn moving slow, with prices rather in 
favor of the buyer. Only a few large and choice 
lots reach 52 cents. 

We quote high mixed 51@52c; steamer yellow 
51452 mixe —a5le good no grade 50@514 cents, 


| as to condition and color. 


Corn at St. Louis is34@35c; Chicago 35c ; New 


| York 48@50c. 


Sgg@s-—Receipts of the week 1533 cases, 1(0 
Last weeks receipts 1376 cases, 12 
Eggs have had a slight run downward. A de- 
cline of 2 to 3c cents in a week. 


We quote Eastern fresh 27 @28c; held stock 24@25 


cts; Limed 20@22. Local fresh 30@31. 
New York: Kece'pts of eggs have largely in- 


| creased and the continued mild weather hus had a 
| depressing effect on the market. 
| terday to 25c and today struck 21 to 22c. 


They fell yes- 


Fish.—Mackerel shows a slight improvement in 
Receipts have been 


fore prices have slighty advanced. This is most 
murked in pickled stock. Pickled cod is quite «s 


| high as the dry. 


Dry and pickled: cod pickled bank, $2 50@3 75 
$2 7543 75; dry shore $4 50; 


¥ qth, dry vank $2 


| Georges $3.25@4 00; hake $1 50a—; haddock, $1 75 


@2; pollcck, $2@% 25; mackerel, Nol, # bbl $25 
No 3, $10@13; herring ¥ 


Oysters $14@1 25; clams 50c. 


Feed.—Bran $17 59@1900in bulk. Fine feed, 


| $18 50@20 00. Cotton seed meal, $24 @26 50. 
Flour and Meal—tThe flour market continues | 
| fim 


Winter wheat 


at about previous quotations. 
There is a 


flours are firm at previous g¥otations. 


| feeling of security on the part of the large mills, 
| though buye*s are calling in smal! lots. 


We guote round car lots from mills: 
extras, $3 40@4 25; bakers 
500; patents $5 25a5 50; 
Corn meal $2 30@2 50; 
Rye flour 33- 
Fruit (except apples)—The fruit bus'ness is 
unusually good. Several very large shipments of 
Florida oranges have just been received. They 
larger and sweeter than usual. Prices 
fair and sales brisk. Valencia oranges are quoted 


} at $3.5046 00 per case. 
Florida oranges range from $2 to $4 a box, ac- 
| cording to quality; mostly about $2 50. 


Bananas job, a $2 50@3 50. 


Cape Cod cranberries sell for $10 and $11 per | 
| barrel. 


Small dried fruits are in good demand. 


| 13@15 cents; blackberries 10 cents and raspberries 
| 17@20 cents. 


New York: Choice cranberries continue firm 
and selling from $9410 # bbl; boxes $2 60@3. Re- 
ceipts of Florida oranges continue heavy and the 
market still depressed, except on strictly fancy 
ae ge a all such selling from $3@3 50 # hox. 

ndian river $4. There is a very much firmer feel- 
in the market on foreign oranges, but little change 
in prices. Receipts of dr ed fruits are more plenty 


| and market generally dull; selling fancy evapo- 


rated apples from 12@13c; sun dried 44@7c; good 
Pitted cherries 12@13c. Plums 8c. Huckle- 
berries 7c. Blackberries 10c. Evaporated rasp- 
berries 16 @18c. 


Chauncy Street. 
Beaver skins4 
Otter «-e. 
Lynx a" 
Bear ee 
cub .. 
Skunk. . 
Wild cat 
Fisher . 


do. pale . .50 @. 60 
9 @. 10 
2@. 3 
1 30 
140 
85 
@. 30 
Furs—Fisher $548. 
Mink 50ca@$1.25. 

Opossum 15@40c. 
Muskrat 10@18c. 


a 
Kites «0. 
Fox, red .. 


2 FR OWw* 


Raccoon . 


SEESSSSE 
®HGHGOO®S 


i 


on 


0G 
75 @ 
25 @ 





Otter $7@11. 
Fox 90c@1$75. 
Marten $1 25 


New York: 
Beaver $349. 


G35. 


$13@13.50; extra prime, $11 50@12 00; mess, old, 





fine and | 


$12 75@13 50; do new, $12.00. Fresh ribs and sau- 
sage, 9@94c; Bologna sausage, 6@64c. Lard, 
choice, 7}@74c # tb in tierces; 7}@9\c in pails. 
Hams, 11@114c; smoked shoulders, 74c; corned do, 
—a6ic; smoked ribs, 74@74c; rib breakfast bacon, 
94@10c; boneless breakfast bacon, 10@104c; pressed 
hams, 11@12c; dressed hogs, 6@6jc. 

Pctatoes.—Reccipts, 85 car loads, Potatoes 
are moving slow on account of cold weather with 
increased prices. The Maine potatoes are in 
best demand and bring about two cents a bushel 
more than those from New Hampshire. Sweet 
potatoes find a brisk market at $2 50. 


We quote extra Maine and New Brunswick ¥ bbl. 
$150@175, in bulk; Houlton rose 66463 cts per 
bushel; Hebrons,63c per bushel ; Aroostook rose, 60 
a63c # bush; do Hebrons, 63c; Vermont rose, 
52c; Hebrons, 53@55c; N. Y. rose and Hebrons, 53 
@55c; Burbanks, 53455c; Maine do 55@58c; P. BE. 
I. Chenangoes 45c; choice rose 50c; sweet, $2 25 
@2 50. 

New York :—The movement is light and choice 
rose for seed purposes are in demand, and double 
headed bbls; Maine and Vermont, $2 25 # bbl; 
Hebron and burbank $150 to175; Nova Scotia 
mercer $1 25. 

Poultry and Game.—Liberal supplies con- 
tinue to be received from the west and prices are 
without improvement. Northern fresh killed tur- 
keys and chickens bring from 1 to 3 cents ¥ th 
more than western stock. As the sea-on ad- 
vances and the stock on hand becomes less, prices 
advance. Farmers who would realize most from 
their reserved supply, should not be in a hurry to 
rush it on the market. 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys 13@15c; fair 
to good 8@12c; Western choice 10c@13; fair to 
good, 8@llc. Chickens 13@1ic for choice Northern, 
with common to good 9@10c; Western choice 8@ 
lic; fresh-killed Northern fowls 9@1lc; live fowls 


749c; green geese 13@l4c; common 11@12c; R. I. | 


green ducks 13@l4c; common do 8@1l0c; black 


ducks 80@85c per pair; grouse 80ca$90 ¥ per | 


pair; quail, Western, $2 00@2 25; venison 8@12c 
for saddles; 5a@6c for whole deer. 

New York: Closely selevebd turkeys, all running 
small, seling from 12@13c; large, ¥uldc. Selected 
chickens,large, 12@14c; inferior, 10@llc. Fancy 
ducks, 12@ l4c. Geese, 9@10c. Canvas back duck, 
$3.504a4.00 per pair. Red head, $1.7552.50. Live 
pigeons, 40c. per pair. Tame squab , $3.00@4.50 
per dozen0c ’ 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. 
Co.Boston. 

Timothy ¥ bush, 45 tbs, 

Fair to good 

SUM seer eee es 

Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 

Western 

New Jerseyonsscccesece 
Clover per fb. 

Ohio F 

Michigan ... °* 

TE aca © 6 60 0 eo 

White Dutch ....e.-« 

Alsike o.64 6 @ @ 

Lucerne or Alfalfa .... 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . 

German Millet per bush, 50 tb 

Common ° 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs ‘ 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 lbs . . . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths... . 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $1 25; coarse 
bag 1.00c@1.10. 

Sugar There has been no marked change in either 
prices or amount of business. Jobbers, as a rule, 
name previous prices. 


Thompson & 


i Ts ae oe ee “ee we @$24 

‘ «4.3 15@2 2 
ee © - $230G25 
2:66 .¢. 6 2 2: oe 6 & @ 6.8 15@2 ¢ 
« « $2 25@2: 
Se en ee oe a a ae ee ee ee a ee 
ek 68010 0 6 oS Oe 
» « « ellje 
e+e 6 6 20C 


per 


crop outside of this country in 1886, than on pre- | 


vious years. The usual demand for raw sugars. 
Fair to good ref, 43@4jc; centrifugal, 5}@5ic. Ke- 
fined, 5406} powdered ;—@64; granulated, —54 45} 
coffee crush, 4,@4§c; extra cents 43@5; yellow 
55@5}. Wholesale grocers prices for granulated 
given at 6 cents. 

Spices—There is no line of trade that contin- 
ues so regulur in amount and prices, year by year, 
as that of spices. This is a good year, and about 
the same realized in sales and prices as last. 
Cassia, ¥ tb, 5@7c; cloves, 12@25c;_ gin- 
ger, @5c, mace, 40@50c; nutmegs, 45@60c; pep- 
per, 14@20c. 

Starch—Corn 2443; Potato 34; 

Tallow.— Market continues firm at same prices 
as last week. City rendered 4} @5c; country 3{@4c., 


| rough, 14@24c; choice do for oleomargarine, 4c. 


Cherries | 


Weas— Trade very steady at former prices; | 


Formosa, 20@50c; Gunpowder, # th, 20 @ 45 cents; 
Imperial 20@45cents; Hyson 17@35cts; Young Hy- 
sou 15430c; Hyson Skin 15@25c; Souchong 
50c; Oolong 15@40c; Japan 17@30c. 
Truck.—There is a good supply with fair de- 


| mand. 


We quote cabbage, native, # bbl. $1@1 25; beets 
¥ bush. 60770; St. Andrew turnips ¢ bbl, $150; 


| Cape Cod do $2 00 # bbl; marrow squash $1 75@ 
200 # bbl; turban squash $250; Hu.bard squash | 


| $50@55 # ton; native onions # bbl, $2 75; carrots 


36 | 


Hay and Straw.—The Boston market is prin- | 


cipally supplied from Aroostook County, Maine, 
though much good hay comes from Canada. 
supply from New Hampshire and Vermont is in- 


considerable. Aroostook hayis in greatest demand | 


Buyers are willing to pay about $2 more forit, | 


than for simi ar hays cut in other sections. Re- 
ceipts 345 cars against 246 last week. 
We 


ood do. $16@17 00; Eastern fine $12@15; poor 


Manchester, $16418; Provi 


$13@15; 
Bangor, 8@12. 


dence, $17@20; Burlington 8@12; 
Houlton, 6a8. 

Hops.—There has been a large increase in the 
amount of sales, but no change in prices. Hops, 


| were fairly sustained, and the workings of the | 
uote choice and fancy $17@18 00¥ ton; fair | market was for the most part as dealers antici- | 
pated, unless in the matter ot sheep; some thought | 
air, $13@15; do swale $9@10; oat straw, 84@ | 
| 10; rye straw $1000@15 50. Springfield $18 00@20; | 
al , | Portland, 
Apples—There has been a very fair sale at un- | 


| not fool them away. 


20a25c ¥ tb for choice 1886 Eastern; choice 1885 at | 


10a15c; 1884 lots 7a9c. 

New York: 1886 crop 20@25c; Pacific coast 24@ 
25c. 

Junk.—Dealers paying prices, folded 
papers jc. 1; old papers jc. 4; white rags 2jc. 4}. 


Leather—The aggregate sale in small lots has 
been fair. An interesting feature in sole leather is 
rades for export. 
The condition of the trad+ is for all kinds and 
grades of leather in the buyers favor. Rough 
leathers are dull and easy. Good demand for bro- 
gan leather at sustained prices. There 1s no dis- 
position on the part of tanners to stock up. 

Sole, hemlock, 21@23c for choice and common; 
damaged and poor 15@18c; Union 29@31lc; Rough, 


choice 27@28c; light 25@27c; others, 23@25c; belt- | 


ing and harness, 24@25c; calf skins, 40@42c. Fin- 


ished, first quality, buff and grain, 15@18c; glove, | 


11@14c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 17@18}4c; kip 16@ 


18c; calf skins, 55 @85c. 


Lumber— The trade atthe yards has been 
very fair for this season of the year and fully as 
large as a year ago. Many car loads have come in 
from car-mills, and prices for such stock is a little 
down. Hemlock boards are in good demand at 
from $12 to 13 for planed and clipped and $10@11 
for the rough. 

Lime—Rockland, # cask, $1 00@1 15 

Molasses—The demand is steady at previous 
prices. Orleans, newcrop, 42@50c; Porto Rico, 
30@37c; good, 17@21. These quotations are for 
cargo lots. 

Mutton and Veal.—Lambs and mutton are 
moving fairly at about steady prices.. No change 
of note in veal. 

We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@10c; 
poor to good, 6@8c; choice heavy Brighton mutton 
6@8c; Chicago do 6@7c; Eastern veal,choice, 8@ 
llc; poor to good, 3@8c. fancy 11@12c. 

Oats, Rye and Barley.—The market for 
oats has been rather weak, with prices a shade 
less. Rye rules steady, and barley is in better de- 
mand. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice clipped 39@42c; extra choice 414@43c; 
No 1, white, 42@43c; No2 white, 39@40c; No 3 
white, 38@39c; mixed, 37@39c. Rye 60@64c; malt 
85c@$95. Barley, 68@80c. 

Rye in New York 56; in St. Louis 50c. 

Oats in New York 35@42c; in Milwaukee 25c; in 
St. Louis 28c; in Chicago 26c. 

Barley in St. Louis 45@62c. 

@Oil.—Has been quiet and weak this week. 
Linseed, 40@42; Crude s —@70; Do. whale 
30@35 ; Refined do. 40@44; Sperm, winter, 84@ 
85; Do. bleached90@93. Lard, Winter. Ex 53@ 
60; Nos. 1 & 39@49; 2 Extra Boston 60@62; Neuts- 
foot ¥ gal. 65@70; Fish oils 25@37; Cotton seed, 
crude 35@40; refined 45@49; olive oil 70@75c ¥ gal 
— petroleum 64@8c ¥ gal; naphtha 8@10¥ 
gal. 

Oleo.—The demand for this article is on the 
constant increase. Receipts this week 4964 pkgs, 
against 3890 last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; 
2 small boxes 13{cts. 

Pork and Lard—The market is firm and 
ae unchanged. Dressed hogs quiet and steady. 

o change in hams or lard. 


General price barrel $14 50@16 00; pork tongues, 


| only those fitted for market. 


#” bush, 50c;. lettuce 65¢@75¥ doz; celery $250@ | 


4 00 # box; spinach 50c # bush; Cape cranberries 
$9 00410 # bbl; country do $6 00. 
New Yor: Receipts of both western and for- 


eign cabbage are more liberal and prices easier; 4 1 milch cow at $55, 1 do at 50, by W. Scollans. 


Spin- 
Russia 
Marrow squash, $1.25 


foreign, $6 00@7.00; domestic, $4.00@6.00. 
uch, $2.00@2.50% bbl. Kale, $1.50@1.75. 
turnips, $1.00@1,.25 # bbl. 
# bbl, hubbard, $2.00. 

Wool—But few manufacturers have been in 
town during the past week and the consequent de- 
mand has been rather light. Buyers are awaiting 
a turn in the market, while holders are not anx- 
ious. 

The prices now paid by the cargo for domestic 
fleeces in Boston are as follows: For Ohio wools 
fine washed 31@35 cents; No. 1 28@31c; No. 2, and 
low wools 23@2sc. 
mont fine fleeces 30@35c; middles 22&30c. 
washed wools § to } off from above prices. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
For the week including Wednesday, Feb. 9. 


Un 





Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER, BY GEO. J. FOX. 


The | GENERAL REMARKS AND 8STATIS- 


TICS. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Not an especially active 
market on any kind of stock this week. Prices 


they were selling alittle under their real value. 
It is not best to hurry the flocks to market. 


| the Western market, and if 4c advance is discov- 
ered, be pretty sure buyers will purchase but com- | 
| paratively few from that source, then would appear | 


to be the time to start Northern and Eastern, and 


Buyers will soon be 


| after working oxen preparatory for spring farm 


| work. 
news. | few Northern at market, hardly paying the butcher | 





The hog market has stiffened }c ¥ ib. But 


to look them up. 
FOREIGN TRADE.—The latest returns are to the 


effect that cattle rule at lle ¥ th for best grade of 


American stock; this rate is for beef, hide and tal- 
low, not iscluding the offal. During the week 
shipmeuts from this port were 849 head. The Ro- 
man for Liverpool with 91 cattle for J. A. Hatha- 
way; 182 for A. N. Monroe; British Queen for 
London with 384 cattle; steamer Tracomia with 
192 cattle by A. N. Monroe. Exporters have no 
encouragement to load heavy, and what they ship 
are distributed to the three principal ports, Liver- 
pool, London and Glasgow. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


377 
388 
344 


This week,. . . 1,879 
Last week .. . 1,186 
lyrago, Feb.9, 1,275 

OFse8,. + so « 638 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


9,940 75 
7,700 25 
9,085 119 


17,015 
12,263 
5,489 


Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine ... .143 140 
N. Hampshire 76 190 
Vermont .. St 601 
Massachusetts 102 — 
New York .. 51 —_ ——. 
TO ccc eco eeeneee . 1,879 9,940 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 382 ef 
Lowell .. 661 
Bos. & Alb’y1,224 7,932 
N.Y.&N.E. — a 

Total »zeecceeses ee 0 « 01,879 9,940 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 


26 
19 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R. Isl. & Conn. — 
Western . . 1,398 8,968 
Canada... _ 
N. Brunswick 2 


Boston & Me 
On fo’t & boats 50 


Weiler & Libby .. 
P. W. Thompson & 
Wells & Richardson 
W. R. Brown 
J.H. Fogg... -. 

J. G. Littlefield .. 
F. H. Coolidge & Son 
J.M. Turner.... 
W.D. Boothby... 
Glines & Weston. . 
W. D. Hoyt 


on 
140 


S 


. 
. 
. 
‘ 
. 
. 
. 

. 
. 


New Brunswick— 
see sere 25 
New Hampshire— 
I. B. Sargent... 1 102 
A. 8. Moulton 10 
Dow & Moulton ., 5 
Aldrich & Johnson, 
Breck & Wood... 
M. Pike . . . . . . . 
Perkins, Dudley & Co 
Vermont— 
Hall & Seaver e0eees 
J. Golding eee 
B.S. Hastings .. 
W. Ricker & Son 


H. B. White 1 


73 


There was 2 much larger | 


Wheat 6@7. | 


18@ | 


For New Hampshire and Ver- | 


Watch | 


_ the Soon the demand for veal | 
| calves will increase, and dealers should take in 


1,207 | Eastern .,. . 168 140 


M.G. Flanders 
C. P. Burke ,. 
J.B. Remick . 
A. Williamson 
G. H. Sprigg . 
A.A. Pond. . 
A. Worthen 
W.G. [rue 

W. Mears . 


se 
ef 
'e 
*e 
‘e 
, * 
*e 
ee 


Massachusetts — 
J. 8. Henrv . 42 
W. H. Bardwell 
Scattering ....+ es - 

New York— 
8 


a eS | ~ 


B. Hurlbert 

G. Berry . 

W. Soollams . «+ 0c 
Western— 


24 


G. A. Sawyer «+s. 
Farrell & McFlynn... 
C.N. Hollis ... 
Hollis & Co. 

A. N. Monroe 
J. A. Hathaway 


1173 
198 


. 





BEEF CATTLE. 
The market for cattle moves steadily. 
are maintained and disposals of New 


Prices 
England 


the country. Drovers must buy very carefully and 
not make any wild speculations to be repented of 
when they reach the market. 
not be bought so well West as last week, but own- 
ers could not raise the buyers bids one iota. No 
matter what the cost was butchers seemed to have 
a limitation to their offers, having made up their 
minds to buy for such a price, they stick to it. 


islight. We tindin market 4 oxen, white-faced 





that were fatted by Fisk Bros., of Webster, N. H. 
lhey were the best that stood in the yards, fine 
and fat evenly put on 
The weight 4140 and 3860 tbs by pairs so!d at fancy 
| price; we presume 74 D W. The buyer H. Bird & 


Co., told us of a fancy pair that they bought at | 
| Swansa, Mags.; they were Devens and weighed | 
A car load af 25 New | 
Tuesday | 
They were a mixed load of bulls and | 
Rather took the spots out | 


| 4400 tbs; perfect beeves. 
| Brunswick cattle reached 
| morning. 
| cows with some steers. 
| of Maine this week in the way of fancy cattle; not 


Watertown 


Western stock could | 
| tions being placed on the market, therefore \ 


The run of cattle from the New England States | 


Herefords brought in by Perkins, Dudley & Co., | 


not an out about them. | 


FOR SPRIN 


1887. 

NOW I$ THE TIME TC 
We offerthe Largest, MostComplete and care- [ 
fully Cultivated Collections in the U.S. of ! 


GRAPE All the B st Ne wW 


and Old Sorts. 


INCLUDING THE FAMOUS NE\ 
t= ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
OSES 22 vate! 


customers FRE 
Trees, &c., illustrated, 15c.; No. 3, St 


ELLWANGER & BAT 


POULTRY 


Being manufacturers of these goods we ar« 





| and at bottom prices. 


stock very well effected if it was bought right in | 


| always thus as Maine has a reputation of sending 


| in as good cattle as can be made. 
| Trade was light at Brighton. 


The entries of | 


| cattle at these yards since last Tuesday were 76 | 


car loads. 


They were cattle of various grades and | 


| descriptions, calculated to correspond to the wants | 


| of the buyers. The quality was up to the average. 
Range in prices from 4} to 5kc live weight. 


Specimen sales of cuttle.—Sales of 15 steers, av | 
| 1412 ths at $5 20 live weight; 18 do, av 1549 tbs at | 


| 
4c, by A. N. Monroe; sales of 6 steers, av 1416 tbs 
| at 5c; 9 do, av 1156 ths at 4 75; 5 do, av 1370 tbs ut 
| $495; 9 do, av 1160 ths at $480, by Farrell & 
McF lynn. 

| Goodoxen. . @$6 75 
| Fairtogood. @ 6 50 
Few pairs premium bullocks.... 


Second qual.$6 00 @6 25 
Third quality 4 25 @475 
$—— a@7t0 


> 


5ic; 15 do, av 1266 ths a 44c; 18 do, av 1204 tbs at | 


| The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: | 


a4 50 
@412 
@5 50 


| Extra. . . $500 @512 | Lightto fair $4 25 
| G'd to prime 4 62 @4 87 Slim 4 00 
| A few lots of premium steerscost . .5 25 
| WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 

Three pairs working oxen of 2500 ths at $310 
2 nice oxen of 3300 ts at $145; 


< 


girthing 6 ft 6in; 
they were nice, by P. W. Thompson & Son. 
| of 1 pair 7 ft 1 in cattle 8200 ths at $138: 1 pair 6 ft 
| 6 in 2500 ths at $115; 1 pair 6 ft 4 in $107, by H. M. 
| Taft; 


Sales | 


1 pair 7 ft 2 in cattle 3400 Ibs at $150; 1 pair | 


| 6ft8 in 2700 ths at $115; 1 pair 6 ft 6 in 2500 ths at | 


| $120 by J. D. Hosmer; 1 pair 6 ft 8 in cattle of 2600 
Ibs at $110 by Weiler & Libby; R. W. 
1 pair working oxen girthing 6 ft 6 in, weight ?800 
ths at $110; 2oxen weight 2510 ths at $4.20 live; 
W. D. Boothby sold 2 oxen of 3800 ths at $4.90 


Five yearling steers at $1l each by W. R. Brown, | 
sold 2 oxen of good quality to | 


Weiler & Libby 
| dress 1300 tbs each at 7}c; 2 oxen to dress 850 ths 
|} each at $100; Thompson & Son sold 2 steers weight 
2500 th at 44c; 1 steer 850 ths at 3}c. 

Prices: 
165. Yearlings, 38 
3-year-olds, $24@49. 


MILCH COWS AND 


50g18; 
SPRINGERS. 


| business in this line is being done. Sales 
mostly from $35@55, # head, other rates are the 
xceptions. We were not ab.e to report any stock 
| north of Cold River Junction. Three small but 
likely two year old Springers were sold by H. B. 

| White, the lot at $48. 
| milch cows at 


srown sold | 


working oxen per pair, $50@100 to 100@ | 
2-year-olds, $14@28; | 


A chance for improvement, still a fair amount of | 
are | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Weiler & Libby sold 2 new | 
$40 each,2 do at $37 50 each, 1 | 


| springer $38, 2 do at $34each; P. W. Thompson & | 


Son sold 1 new milch cow at $45, 1 little 
$21; R. W. Brown sold 1 springer $55; M. D. Holt 
sold 2 springers $40@47; B.S. Hastings sold 4 
| milch cows at $35450; Breck & Wood sold 2 milch 
cows $40 and 45. 
| Sales 1 milch cow at $35: 3d oat $55 each, 5 do 
| at $60 each; 2 do at $2@50 # heads by J. 8. Henry. 
| Sales of 8 springers at $45, each 7 do at $40 each. 
In 
| a yard of 20 miich cows sales were made from $30 

a52, by Aldrich & Johnson. 15 milch cows and 
| springers from $35@40, from Weiler & Libby. 
| Sales of 18 milch cows from $39@60 by A William- 
|} son. Sales of 2 new milch cows $50 each; 3 do at 

43 each; 5 do at $44 each by F. H. Coolidge & 
| Son; Sales of 1 milch cow at $605 do at $50 each; 
| 3do at $45 each by A- P. Stone; Sales of milch 

cows by Breck & Wood at $35@50 # head. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra, 

$40a@48; fancy, $50@80. 
VEAL CALVES. 
Still alight run and moderate sale, 64c buysa 
| good quality; 7c calves are the exceptions and 
| must be very choice; P. W. Thompson & Son sold 

4 small calves at $4 # head; J.B. Sargent sold 16 

calves weight 1950!b at 6c, Wei er & Libby sold 15 
| calves av 120tb at 6c; R. W. Brown sold 8 calyes 
| av 110tb at 6c. 

Prices: Veal calves, 44@7c. 


| SWINE. 


Pigs are nominal in price; the requirements are 

| light; Western hogs cost landed here 53 @5jc or an 
advance of } # th; Good northern hogs might now 
be brought to market to advantage; if good 6} and 

| 7¢ could be obtained. 

| Prices.—Western fat hogs, live, 5$@5jc; Northern 
dressed, 6}@6jc; Store pigs, $1.50@3.50 per head. 


LIVE POULTRY. 
But little offered; market prices steady at 8 and 
10c; not over 500Ibs on sale. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
We are informed that there are 
| many sheep in the country that have been bought 
np by sheep dealers, who are feeding them and 
will from time to time put them upon the market, 
such a market as this week would not be very pro- 


& Richardson, who put 140 head, out of a lot of 
1209, on the market; they weighed 120 ths, and 
their best bid was 4jc. They were a good looking 
flock. We learned that J. Golding received 5c for 
his sheep, 80 head that averaged 110 ths. He fed 
52 of them at Bradford, Vt. Last week prices 
slimly sustained. G. A. Sawyer received, direct 
from Chicago, 1036 head for his own slaughtering, 
says he can do better than buy northern. I. B. 
| Sargent sold 102 sheep, av 77 tbs, at 44c. Sales of 
109 lambs, weighing 7¥60 ths, at 64c, by G. H,. 
Sprigg. 38 sheep, av 80 ths, at 4jc, by Hall & Sea- 
ver. Sale of 18 sheep, weight 1370 ths, at 44c, by 
C.P. Burke. Sales of 218 Western weight 18,860 
tbs, at 5} @54c, by Hollis & Co. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 24@5ic ¥ tb or 
$2 50@5 50 # head. Lambs 5@6jc. 


HIDES, &c. 

H1pEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
7@74c; country do, heavy 6}@7c, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c # tb; calf skins 8@10c ¥ tb. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 25@ 
50c ea. Pelts,$135@1 75. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cattle—Receipts, 6000 head; shipments, 2000; 
market slow; shipping steers, $3 5045 00; stockers 
and feeders, $2 50@3 80; cows, bulls and mixed at 
#2@3 75@ bulk, $2754@3 25; Hogs—Receipts, 2,000 
head; shipments, 10000 head; market lower; 
rough and mixed, $4 £0@5 25; packing and shipping 
$5 @@5 40; light,$4 75@5 15; skips, $3 @4 60. Sheep 
—Receipts, 4000 head; shipments, 5000; market 
steady; natives, $3 40@490; Western, $3 75@ 
400 Texans, $2 75@4 00; lambs, $4@5 50. 





HORSE MARKET. 


A fairtrade. Large supply, and steady prices. 
We find a good many extra large horses on sale, 
weighing from 14@18 cwt. Last Wednesday and 
Saturday were big sale days. There were 17 car 
loads of horses over the R.R. A car load of 
18 Ohio horses, mostly Normans, 1 pair weighed 
3600 tbs; 1 do 3400 tbs; 1 do 3400 ths. Some single 
draft, weight 1800—1600—1400 ths. These horses 
are very desirable, selling from $300@450 per head. 
At one sale, stable 60 head were sold last Saturday, 
from $115@260, — 950@1300 ths. Also 1 car 
load, principally Normans, from 6 to 8 years old, 
weight from 1000@1500 ths. Several fine matched 
pairs, his best weighed 2400 ths, at $600. Alsoa 
pair of blacks 2400 ths, at $500, these were a choice 
team, gently broke and good acters. Several other 
nice single chunks, desirable for milk wagon, city 
express or any other capacity, that range from 
1000@1300 ths, at $150@250. This load was by A. 
Yeoman from Ohio. Henry S. Harris sold 2car 
loads, for single and double drive, at the Interna 
tional Horse Exchange. They were heavy and 
light, some well matched teams at $350@450. 
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Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R., 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78... 
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New York & New England 
Rutland R. R. 63 
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Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, 


Bronchitis, Neuralgia, P 


FOR INTERNAL 


— AND— 


EXTERNAL OSE. 


monia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 


Pneu 


Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


Chronic Di- 
arrhe@a, Kidney 
Troubles, and 
Spinal Diseases. 
We will send free, 
postpaid, to all 
who send their 
names, an Illus- 
trated Pamphlet 


tery, 


ANODYNE 


containing infor- 
of very 
great value. Ev- 
erybody should 
have this book, 
and those who 
for it will 
ever after thank 
their lucky stars. 


mation 


send 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 


be refunded if not abundantly satisfied 
any part of the United States or Canada. 


THE 


MOST WONDERFUL 
FAMILY REMEDY 


EVER KNOWN. 


I. 5 


CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY wit! « 


Churns, Etc. One at wholesale. WM. E. LIN 
COLN CO., Warren, Mass., & Ft. Atkinson, Wis.g} 


BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best variety in 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 
ings. E.F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 








Sample Beok of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
2 tricks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for 
a2c.stamp. STAR CARD CO,, Btation 15, Ohia 
A Book of 52 pages of valuable informa- 


FREE tion sent to any address prepaid. ad- 


dress U. Cc. R. CO., South Bend, Ind. 








Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone ... «+ 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. . 
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Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony BR. RB. . 1. «ee oe oe 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Rutland, R. R.pref.. .... > 
Union Pacific Kk. BR. . « « « « 
U. 8S. 4 per cents. , : 
U.S. 3 per cents. . ‘ 
U.S. Pacific 638, 1895 ® 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. 


A Creat Victory 


A Terrible Case of Scrofula 
Cured by 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“In the winter of 1879 I was attacked with 
Scrofula in one of the most aggravating forms. 
At one time I had no less than thirteen large 
abscesses over and around my neck and throat, 
continually exuding an offensive mass of 
bloody matter disgusting to behold, and 
almost intolerable to endure. It is impossible 
to fully describe my sufferings, as the case 
was complicated with Chronic Catarrh. After 
three years of misery, having been treated by 
three physicians, I was worse than ever. 
Finally, on the recommendation of W. J. 
Huntley, druggist, of Lockport, I was induced 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. And now, after 
having taken twelve bottles, within the last 


twelve months, the scrofulous eruptions have 
entirely ceased, and the abscesses have all 
disappeared, except the unsightly scars, which 
are daily 5 te Be by degrees, and 
beautifully less.’ do not know what it may 
have done for others, but I do know that in 
my case, Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proved an 
effective specific indeed. As an evidence of 
my gratitude I send these facts unsolicited 
and I am ready to verify the authenticity ot 
this cure, by personal correspondence with 
any one who doubts it.” CHARLES A, RoB- 
ERTS, East Wilson, N. Y. 

This statement is confirmed by W. J. Hunt- 
ley, druggist, of Lockport, N. Y., who calls the 
cure @ great victory for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Send for book giving statements of many cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla> 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100*Doses One Dollar. 


2.15 
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Poultry Post. 


$18.00 


AYS FOR ‘NE IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New Ene- 
LAND FARMER one year. 








Retail price, 


35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 


JOHNSON & CO., P. O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


INIMENT 





Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


| Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. COLLA 


tod 
! And Pair of Cuffs. 
Iindispensabie and Economical. 


Made of cloth and completely Reversible. Correct 
Styles. Pevfect Fit. Address, stating size, 


Reversible Collar Co., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 








Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 
for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
Soa Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 

“ay for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O. ¢ 


Lands Lands 


TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 





Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minnesota. 


| 


$215 S15 


E | sent by mail postage paid. 


$18.00 $18.00 


by the Rail- 


Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 


Perfect Title Guaranteed 


road. Send 


for our illustrated pamphlet, ** What they Raise 


in Minnesota,’’ and maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free on application. 
Send for it 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y & CHICAGO, ILL, 


BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn., send Free 
Catalogue best Strawberry, Blackberry, and 


Gooseberry Plants, TH E CARMA Raspberry — 
Grapes, Currants & earliest known 


largest size, jet black, most productive and profitable,fine 
quality. Don’t GET ON BOARD the train at 
take our word, fruiting time 
next Summer, and come and see this and many other 
choice varieties, all propa- iF YOU WANT 
gated from pedigree stock. 

3 7 u/l crops each BERRI Earhart ever-bearing Ra 


report? BIG BERRIES and lots of them 





report [2 
8 months after planting stock received 3000 miles by mat 


‘Ace BUTTER OR CHEESE 


MAK 
You can learn of something that will be very profit- 
able to you by sending your address to H. 
BOWKER & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 295 
and 297 Franklin Street, Boston, MAss. 
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Its causes and a new and 

FA FN FSS successful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 

twenty-eight years. Treated by most of thefno- 
ted specialists without benefit. Cured himself in 
three months, and since then hundreds of others. 


Full particulars sent on application. T.S. PAGE, 
No. 41 West 3lst St., New York City. 
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| Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; 
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by its use thousands of cases of the worst kind 
and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, 80 
strong is my faith in its efficacy that I will send 
| TWO BOTTLES FREE, together wilh a VAL- 








| UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any suf- 

T. A. SBOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 
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| nials on exhibition at 
office from those who 
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E. J. GREGORY & 

CO., 274 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

| To introduce them 

BIC OFFER. 1 ge py 

Away 1000 Self-operating Washing Ma- 

chines. If you want one send us your name, 

P. O. and express office at once. The National 


ferer. Give Express and P. O. address. DR. 
| thousands of testimo- 
ently. $1.00 per jar, of all druggists or will be 
we 
Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 26t35 
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From the Southern Bivouac. 
THE DANCE OF DEATH. 
BY MRS. M. SHEFFREY PETERS. 


Philander Darby entered the reading 
room of the Mcenas. At the granite 
tareshold of the building he had hesitated, 
but the power of habit is strong, and for 
five years it had been his habit to spend 
from one to three hours dai'y in the luxu- 
rious apartments set apart for the choice 
spirits composing his club. 

He had hesitated on this occasion, not 
because he had ever failed in being a wel- 
come accession to the groups of young 
men usually to be found engaged in the 
occupations of the place, but, without 
doubt, because of the unusual circumstan- 
ces environing his own personality. For, 
the fact is, it was the morning of Darby's 
marriage day. 

Thai evening the multiform benefactions 
of the gods, to him, were to be crowned 
by the gift of a wife of his own heart's 
choosing. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, it was perhaps natural that the 
bridegroom-elect should have hesitated to 
brave the attention his presence was sure 
to call forth in the rooms of the Mecenas. 
Luckily, when he entered,'there were not 
half a dozen fellows present, and these 
were in a group at one of the tables, evi- 
dently engrossed in the discussion of some 
subject calculated to divide inter2st with 
the topic naturally suggested by the un- 
conscious self-consciousness of the new ar- 
rival. 

They were highbred young bloods, those 
of the Mexcenas. The courtesy of their 
greeting to Darby may have been a trifle 
more pronounced than usual, that was all. 
Not the lift of an eyelid, as they made 
room for him, betrayed cognizance of the 
happy destiny they knew to be imminent 
for hg His best man expectant, Hardin 
Golden, displayed admirable finesse in set- 
ting all parties at ease. 

‘‘We have just been discussing the freak 
of fate which has victimized poor Darrow,” 
he said, addressing Darby. 

‘‘Darrow—what of him?” 

‘‘Man alive! Have you not heard? 
Why, the morning papers are full of the 
shocking occurrence.” 

‘‘The papers I have neglected to look 
into; I—I have been otherwise engaged,” 
stammered Darby. 

Hardin nodded. 

“T understand. Well, Darrow, poor 
fellow, met an awful death last evening.” 

“It can’t be possible! Why, I walked 
with him on Carleton Terrace as late as 
six o’clock, and when I parted from him 
he told me he was going directly home.” 

‘“‘Yes, Yet it was not two blocks dis- 
tant from the terrace where he was trip- 
ped by the trailing loop of a telegraph 
wire. As fate would have it, at the same 
moment there was a train running at full 
speed upon the elevated road above; the 
buffer caught in the wire, and the locomo- 
tive rushed on, dragging the coils in which 
Darrow, poor devil, was being tossed like 
a shuttlecock. Over and over he was 
whirled, sometimes above the roofs of the 
houses, the wire broke, and he was drop- 

ed into an obscure street, mangled and 

ifeless.” 

Darby shivered; he made no comment. 
It was an awful story to have heard on his 
bridal morning. How might a mortal 
bribe Fate who rode as in the car of Jug- 
gernaut, grinding out the lives of the hap- 

y and wretched alike ? 

The flippancy of Bret Cosby jarred up- 
on his mood : 

‘It strikes me that’s about the style 
Death’s adopted these latter days,” com- 
mented that young fashionable, breaking 
the silence. ‘‘He’s an ill-mannered mon- 
ster that’s not got the politeness of a 
French dancing-master, when he pounces 
upon and waltzes off to destruction with a 
fellow, as he’s done with Darrow.” 

‘* Fata viam invenient,” muttered Grant- 
ley. ‘There were Giles, Fleming, and 
Hoyt, as well as Darrow.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause. The 
tragic deaths which had befallen the quar- 
tette of their members in the past eighteen 
months were not enlivening events to re- 
vert to. 

‘“‘The mare that broke Fleming's neck 
had been landed but a week in this coun- 
try from Arabia,” said Bret Cosby; ‘‘one 
would think she had crossed continents 
and seas, spurred of the three tateful hags, 
so speedily did she accomplish Fleming’s 
doom on her arrival.” 

‘The fate that overtook Tom Giles was 
not less strange,” commented Hardin ; ‘‘it 
was a chance in a thousand. To be 
struck, at a distance of fifty feet, by a pin 
from a passing locomotive is to me the 
very ‘irony of fate.’” 

The attempt at pleasantry evoked but a 
feeble smile. The subject was one that 
struck uncomfortably upon the nerves of 
the group. 

Golden shook himself together. ‘It 





would be the splitting of a hair to me,” he 
said, cynically, ‘‘to make choice between 
the bolt of iron and the bolt of electricity 
that killed Hoyt. It was hard for a fellow 
to be done to death by a charge of light- 
— when there was not a cloud in the 
sky.” 

‘‘Hoyt had been warned not to touch 
the battery wires,” interposed Hairston. 

Grantley shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I believe you had also warned Jack 
Fleming not to back that beastly Arabian, 
had you not, Hardin ?” 

Hardin assented. 

‘**The Fates lead the willing and drag 
the unwilling,” quoted Grantley. ‘*Who 
was there to warn Giles or Darrow ?” 

‘For the matter of that,” flippantly re- 
turned Cosby, ‘‘who can warn against the 
doom that may be lurking in ambush for 
the first of us fellows that leaves the 
Mecenas ?” 

Rendered restless by the turn the con- 
versation had taken, Darby had moved 
away from the group and was leaving the 
room. He heard the idle words Cosby 
bad spoken. He went on as though he 
had not heard. The baize doors swung 
and shut after him. 

‘‘After all it may not be a pitiless doom 
to which one goes, you see, Cosby,” 
laughed Hardin. ‘*What happier destiny 
could a poor devil of a Mzcenas bachelor 
find awaiting him than the wifely embraces 
of a woman like Carolyn Lomax?” 

‘*There’s many a slip—” quoted Cosby. 
‘*Fortune has a trick of smiling on Darby, 
I know ; but she’s a fickle beldame at best, 
and may play him false when he least ex- 
pects it.” 

“I'd take Phil’s chances for the prize 
he’s to draw from her tonight, at all event,” 
said Hardin. ‘The floral bell is swing- 
ing already in the hall of the Lomax 
house ready for his wedding chimes. 
Ha! speaking of the decorations that re- 
minds me. Sartini, the florist, told me he 
had just received an importation of Italian 
plants, and I promised Darby I'd call by 
and tell him to send up one of those su- 
perb moon-flowers for Miss Lomax. Sar- 
tini is certain he has one that will put out 
its blossoms just about the time of the 
marriage. Darby thinks that would be a 
pleasing omen for his bride.” 

He returned his paper to the file and at 
once took his leave to attend to the com- 
mission. 

A few hours later a brilliant company 
was assembled in the parlors of the Hon. 
Paul Lomax. They had gathered there 
for the celebration of the marriage of his 
daughter and heiress to Philander Darby. 
What fate was there now which might balk 
the most sacred plans of the bridegroom’s 
life? Still Fortune’s favorite, he had al- 
ready received at the altar, consecrated by 
the high priest, Love, her most gracious 
boon, in the conjugal vows of the woman 
he adored, and, among her bridal guests 
his young wife was moving, the stateliest 
and loveliest of them all. 

In a pause in the dance her eyes frankly 
met his devouring gaze. He was at her 
side in a moment. 

‘Come with me awhile, can you not, 
Carolyn?” he eagerly whispered. ‘‘It is 
a mad mockery to me, this phantasmagoria 
of lights, flowers, and nodding and _ bob- 
bing puppets, forever interposing between 
you and me. Surely we may be entitled 
to a quarter af an hour’s emancipation 
from the shackles of les convenances.” 

She smiled, and, humoring his fancy, 
put her hand within his arm. 

‘‘Whither would you have me go? 
There are lights and people everywhere.” 

He looked down upon her, smiling. 

‘‘The moon’s rays only have a right to 
be where our moon-flower is opening its 
blossoms. Dunbrek had had less an ar- 
tist’s eye had he failed to see the peculiar 
fitness of that alcove for the shy charms 
of our lunar plant.” 

She moved at his side, roseate and pal- 
ages So, this explained the diplomacy 

e had used in inducing the old gardener 
to move some of his choicest plants from 
the retired alcove to give place to the 
heavily foliaged plant sent up from Sar- 
tini’s. He had meant that only the moon- 
beams should be there before herself and 
him to see the faint pink blossoms open 
their hearts of perfume. Much of the 
conservatory was in a blaze of light, as the 
balance of the house was ; but, by a detour, 
Darby succeeded in introducing himself 
and his bride into the alcove unseen. In 
this tranverse section, where the fern 
mounds ended, they found, as anticipated. 
their seclusion invaded only by the half 
light from the outer conservatory, and the 
splendor of the moonlight that was flood- 
ing the new plant. They bent together 
over their floral treasure. The bride ut- 
tered a little cry of delight. 

‘‘See, Phil, it has five or six blooms on 
it already, and there are other buds open- 
ing. Did you ever see any thing ea 
lier ?” 

“Yes,” he answered with gravity; ‘‘yes, 
my Carolyn, I have seen something love- 
lier.” 

She bowed her veiled head lower over 
the pretty flowers. A strong arm was 
passed about the slender figure. 

“Oh, my beloved!” was whispered in 
her ear, ‘‘these blossoms are but insensate 
things, at best; don’t waste your caresses 
upon them. I am consumed of envy of 
my own gift to you.” 

She was yielding to his touch, expand- 
ing into new beauty as the plant was doing 
in the embrace of the moon’s rays. 

Out from the shadows of a fern mound, 
to one side of the absorbed lovers, a face, 
livid, sharpened, contorted, glanced for a 
second. The bride’s veil caught in the 
calyx of one of the half-opened buds. The 
moon-plant shivered through all its foliage. 
One of its stems snapped sharply, and 
Carolyn drew back oui one of the buds 
entangled in the mesh of her veil. 

‘Ah, the pity of it” she cried, taking 
the despoiled bud into her jeweled fingers, 
and gazing upon it regretfully. ‘*Ah! 
if I might but undo the ruin I have 
wrought.” 

So intent was she looking at the broken 
flower, and so intent was he gazing at her 
in her wistful beauty, that neither of them 
saw what the pair of staring eyes, shad- 
owed by the fern fronds, caught a glimpse 
of—the hideous many-legged beast that 
had darted forth from the foliage of the 
shaken plant. Alert upon one of the 
broad leaves it stood until the quivering 
foliage settled into stillness, then it 
crouched, waiting. 

**Ah!” Phil,” murmured the bride, her 
eyes dewy, and her voice tremulous, 
‘-what if we should find our wedded happi- 
ness to be no more than this moon-flower, 
lovely to look upon, but to be broken by 
the first rough usage. See! I can not 
make even this small bud attach itself 
again where it may gather life and beauty 
anew.” 

She bent forward, making a pretty pre- 





tense of re-uniting the plant and its sev- 


ered blossom; but instantly she started 
back, making a vain effort to suppress the 
exclamation of pain or terror that sharply 
broke the stillness of the conservatory. 
Her cry was shrilly echoed on the instant 
from the clump of ferns close by, which, 
violently agitated, gave sudden egress to 
the figure of a man. 

It was Bardinelli, late master in music 
to Carolyn. It was to the side of his 
former pupil he now darted. 
still clasping her in his arms, and was 
questioning her in an agony of apprehen- 
sion, while she, nervously agitated, was 
aes her womanly arts to reassure him. 

‘It is nothing, Phil—a. mere scratch—a 
sting. A great spider, I think. The crea- 
ture nipped me and leaped away before I 
could ms see what it was. Ah! Signor 
Bardinelli, is it you? Ob, Phil—what—” 

Pale and terrified she lay upon the 
breast of her husband, who, livid as death, 
only held her closely, making no effort to 
restrain the Italian, who had, without cere- 
mony, seized upon the bride’s hand, upon 
one finger of which was appearing a faint 
line of discoloration, marking the course 
of the envenomed sting she had received. 
The one word spoken, as he applied his 
lips in suction to the wound, had sent a 
deadly chill to the bridegroom’s heart. 

‘*Tarantola !” 

No other word was spoken. Darby 
knew what meant the drop or two of green- 
ish, viscous liquid which the Italian once 
or twice ejected from his lips, each time 


returning in mad haste to his task of peril. | | 
| _ She turned in her gracious beauty and 


Darby’s bride knew, too, what signified 
Bardinelli’s desperate earnestness, as well 
as she comprehended the threatening of 
danger to herself in the vertigo and _ shiv- 
ering already creeping over her. But 
neither of these thought of the risk Bardi- 


nelli was hazarding; Bardinelli himself 
did not givea thought to the matter, till | 
the possible results of his daring came to | 


him in a flash of consciousness. An eager 


glance, convincing him of the fact that the | 
poison was being abated in the veins of his | 
whilom pupil revealed to him, besides, a | 
fleck of blood close to the puncture in the | 
dainty hand over which he had been gloat- | 
The blood, he knew, was from a 


ing. 
wound in his own lip. His strong teeth 
had nearly met through it as he lay in hid- 
ing there beyond the fern mound. 


But the virus that was creeping trom | 


her veins into his was as the wine of life to 
him in vie ag with the venom of 
ousy that 


ing in their stolen bliss. 

‘It is done,” he said presently, lifting a 
flushed face from his odd work. 
remains, Signor Darby, but the drop or 


| two of poison taken up by the blood betore 


” 


I could get to her. 

‘*The drop or two taken up by her blood? 
Heaven of mercy, is there no antidote ?” 

Bardinelli smiled. 

‘*There is one, but that may be impos- 
sible.” 

‘‘Speak, man! 
possible here.” 

‘*There shall be no impossible, Signor, 
if Bardinelli’s strength faint not,” the 
Italian quietly said, ‘‘tor tarantism, in my 
land, there are the tarantella dances.” 

‘‘. know—I remember,” cried Darby. 
‘It is music, music she must have; and 
you—you Bardinelli—” 

‘*‘T know the music—yes. When the 
poison works in her nerves and brain she 
will move; and I—I will play the death 
dance for her. Come, Signor Darby, et 
me carry her; I can best place her so that 
the faintest notes may stir her numbed 
senses.” 

Half frantic with agony Darby made no 
se but yielded her to the Italian. 
Vas not the priceless life at his mercy ? 
Had he asked for the heart in his bosom he 
would not have wished to say him nay. 
Fragile of build though he was, Bardinelli 


There 


caught up the lovely burden surrendered | 


to him and bore her, with the strength and 


speed of an athlete, back to the glare and | 


languorous perfumes of the ball-room. 


‘*Her life is mine!” he muttered, in his | 


half delirious joy, as he felt the pulsations 


of her heart answering to the wild throb- | 


bings of the poison-charged arteries of his | it shall no longer be lawful for one gener- | 


breast. 

Awe-stricken, the wedding revelers 
cleared the floor of the dance hall. There 
were rapid questionings and agitated re- 
plies; there were groans here and there 
and sobs half repressed. ‘Then there was 


a silence as of the sepulchre in the garish | 
Through this silence stole the first | 


house. 
weird notes of Bardinelli’s Dance of Death. 


No one looked at the musician; every | 


eye was fastened on the bride of Philander 


Darby. She lay upon the wine-velvet of 


the divan, white and rigid; about her 
trailed the satin and lace and orange flow- 
ers of her bridal attire. 

Bardinelli’s violin was giving forth 
quicker strains. So fantastic were the 
chords, now plaintive and imploring, now 
full of a mad energy, anon dropping into 
fathomless depths of pathos, it seemed as 
tbough the player were improvising the 
airs, telling to the still figure upon the 
couch the tale of a lite noble in its dreams 
and aspirations, tragic in its failures. Yet 
through the wondrous harmony dropped 
ever, clear and pure as a shower of pearls, 
the notes of the rythmic tarantella waltz. 


The call to movement reached the locked 
senses of the dreamer. She moved; she 
arose to her feet; she glided over the floor. 
Her movements were as rythmic as were 
the strains of Bardinelli’s violin; they were 
those of the Graces. Her face was the 
frozen one of the doomed Iphigenia. Upon 


the silence of the room the Italian’s medley | 


wrought like magic. The wedding guests 
swayed hither ani thither in grotesque 
mimicry of the dream dancer upon the pol- 
ished floor. The breeze of the night 
wafted the mystical strains out through the 
open casements, and bore them past won- 
dering wayfarers upward to the empyrean 
to sweep the confines of other realms of 
mystery. 

Bardinelli was lending all the cunning of 
his hand to rouse the suspended faculties 
of his beloved pupil. The heavy lids veil- 
ing her vision were slowly raised; sur- 
rounding objects were once more photo- 
graphed upon the retina of the eye; the 
tinge of life was returning to lip and cheek ; 
her movements had less of grace and more 
of energy. It were as though the shackles 
of flesh were being again riveted upon the 
free movement of the spirit. The statue 
had waked to life, though another than 
Pygmalion should reap the kisses of those 
divinely parted lips. 

Louder and louder swelled the waltz 
melodies of the forgotten musician. One 
who casually glanced toward him saw that 
he was contorted, and that the veins in his 
forehead were purple chords, tensely 
drawn. So might have looked the Lao- 
coon wrestling in the folds of the sea- 
monster. 

Not the less surely, however, was the 





master hand informed of the genius of a 


deathless will, and the observer, unknow- 


ing, turned again to mark the effects of 


being lured back from the world of mys- 
tery and shadow by his Orphic enchant- 
ments. Suddenly she stood still. The 
throng of spectators gazed at her. Their 





Darby was | 


jeal- 
ad maddened him, as he lay | 
there wa ching the wedded lovers, revel- | 


‘There | 


must be no im- | 
| 


united breath would not have stirred the 
| down of a thistle puff. Her white bosom 
| rose and fell. The orange blossoms loop- 

ing her corsage trembled like sentient 
creatures filled with a passion of joy in her 
living warmth and loveliness. 

Her eyes roved anxiously over the ex- 
pectant assemblage. She was looking for 
some one. 

For whom ? 

She smiled a dazzling smile of recogni- 
tion, and joyously stretched forth her arms. 
Her bridegroom hurried to meet and take 
her into his embrace. 

For the first time there was a discord in 
the music. No one noticed it. There 
was a break, a pause, then a crash of 
chords, then silence. 

‘‘It was you who drew me back among 
the living, Phil,” murmured the bride, at 
rest on the heart of her husband. *‘Not 
the bands of death could hold me from you 
yet, dear. It was the yearning of my spirit 
that spoke to you through the music of 
Bardinelli’s violin.” 

‘Then, O my beloved!” he answered, 





‘it is to Bardinelli I owe the debt I may 
| never hope to repay.” 
‘*To Bardinelli ?” 


| moved toward the place of the musician. 
He did not rise to meet her. He was 


itti indi fe l, d his face was | : geod “ : 
citting bending forward, and bs _nese female population of New York died, | 


His violin had slipped from his grasp and | 


| 
| averted as from a sight distressing to him. 


was resting against his knee, two of its 
strings broken and snarled. She laid upon 
his shoulder the hand from which he had 
extracted the venom of the tarantula. 

‘*Bardinelli!” 

Her voice had never before appealed to 
him in vain. 
She bent over him, her bridal veil blend- 
ing with the long hair floating over his 
shoulders. Her gentle clasp closed upon 
‘the fingers still holding the taut bow. 

Then a passionate cry broke from her lips, 
| and she turned to her husband: 
‘Ile is dead! He has given his life for 
| mine, Phil.” 





THE REASON. 


‘*W hat does that red light mean, father ?” 
| asked a little boy, as they were walking 
through the depot one night. 

‘‘That means danger, my son,” replied 
the father, who was a doctor. 

**And is that the reason,” continued the 


little fellow, looking up in his father’s face, | 
‘‘that they always have a red light in the | 


| drug store window ?” - 





TEMPTATIONS ON THE STAGE.] 

The principal reasons urged against the 
| stage for young girls are, that labor is too 
| severe and the temptations too many and 
|great. ‘The first is no obstacle—nothing 
| of real valne is attained without bard work. 


| The question of morals and good behavior | 


lies with the individual, and is largely a 


| matter of character, disposition, and tem- | 
scarcely | 


/perament, and she will find 
| more respect elsewhere, if she desire to 

inspire it, than among the large and varied 
| assortment of people which makes up the 
| class known as ‘‘professionals.”— Georgia 
| Cayvan, in February Brooklyn Magazine. 
| 
| 





QUESTIONS. 


Is not the apparent strength of the ar- | 


maments of European nations a source of 

| weakness which is now working at the 
| foundation of the present torms of sovie- 
| ty upon the continent ? 


source of our strength ? 

Are we not stronger without expensive 
| fortifications, navies, and other armaments 
| than we should be if we spent our force 
| in constructing them ? 

May not the time be near at hand when 


ation to mortgage the labor of the next by 
any national and perhaps by any munici- 
| pal debt? When pay as you fight be- 


| comes the rule, will not war become al- | 


most impossible ? 

May not the right government of cities 
be found in more strictly limiting the 
power of cities or towns to incur debts ? 


| have plundered our great cities been 
founded mainly in the abuse of public 
credit ? Could 


New York had he plundered them by di- 
rect taxation ? 

These may be questions which wi!l soon 
require an answer, and which are perhaps 
suggested by the figures and the facts 
| submitted in this treatise-—Hdward At- 
kinson in the February Century. 





MARRYING BY THE GLOVE, 


To marry by proxy, or, as it is called, 
marriage by the glove,” is common in Hol- 
land, says a Milwaukee Sentinel corre- 
spondent, and is caused by the fact that 
many of the eligible young men, after hav- 
ing finished their education in the schools 
to engage in some lucrative commercial 
colonial service. 
riageable white women in that clime in- 
| duces the would-be husband to write to a 
| friend in Holland, inclosing his wish for a 
| wife. The friend selects a willing young 
| lady, generally with a substantial dot, and 

othewise conforming closely to the specifi- 
cations of the letter. 
favored one is inclosed in the return epis- 
tle. After the lapse of a few months, a 
soiled left-hand glove, with a power of at- 
| torney, is received from the far-away 

bachelor. The friend in Holland marries 
the selected bride in precisely the same 
manner as if he were the actual groom, 
and the young wife departs in the next 
India mail steamer to brmg happiness and 
prosperity to the lonely one in the far 
east. A marriage of this description is as 
binding as if the bridegroom were present, 
and never repudiated. If either party to 
the glove marriage should die before meet- 
ing in India, the survivor would share the 
property of deceased in accordance with 
the laws. 








LABOR PARTIES. 
The political labor movement is not a 


ily disappear, but a movement of more 


in some form until its objects, so far as 
possible, have been attained. For this 
reason it behooves our statesmen, and the 
educated and thinking classes generally, 
to consider what they ought to do in order 
to guide the movement aright. An exclu- 





power upon her, who, like Eurydice, was | 





other portions of society. | 
can working-men are desirous of attaining | 


sively working-men’s party is an undesir- 
able thing, even if its aims are right; and 


no such party can be maintained for any | 
| length of time, if an honest attempt is made 


by the educated people to help the work- 
ing-men improve their lot. That much 
may be accomplished, if all classes will 
work together for this end, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. Moreover, the duty 
cannot be shirked. ‘The question of im- 
proving the life of the toiling masses is the 


main political and social problem of the | 
age, and will remain so until it is solved— | 


if solution be possible; and it can only be | 
| aroma that 


solved by measures that are just to all 
While Ameri- 


their ends by just means, they are liable to 
be misled by their passions or their sup- 
posed interest, or by designing men who 
pander to both. It is the duty of the best 
men among us to do all they can to help 


rations, and at the same time time to show 
them their errors and rebuke them when 
they go wrong. 





in the abnegation of an humble gratitude, | 
| One-Fourth of the Chinese Female Popu- 


Now he gave it no heed. | 


Is not our apparent weakness the very | 


| of the tea-plant. 


Has not the power of the rings which | 


Tweed have stolen the | 
property of the people of the city of | 


of the fatherland, 7 for Dutch India | 


enterprise or to accept a position in the | 
The scarcity of mar- | 


A photograph of tbe | 


transient phenomenon, destined tu speed- | 3 not 
hold, by climatic changes; as while on one | 


permanent character, which will continue | 


and aiming at the good of all.— The Cen- 
tury for February. 





THE BURIAL OF MRS. CHIN SUN. 


lation of New York City Buried in 
One Grave. 


| ica is a rare thing, because there are very 
| few of them. One-fourth of the entire Chi- 


‘the other day, when Mrs. Chin Sun, a 
Chinese peddler's wife, passed away. She 
was buried in the Cemetery of the Ever- 
greens, and the rites were curious enough 
for this country, though the common thing 
in China. 


stood in the apartments occupied by Chin 
and his wife, and with many strange mut- 
terings a quantity of rice sufficient to last 
the spirit of the dead while traveling 
through purgatory, a pair of beaded slip- 
pers to walk in, and a change or two of 
garments were put into the coffin along- 
side the body. To sweeten the rice a 
| handful of caramels were also added to the 
offerings. The coffin-lid was then put on 
and the mourners withdrew to their homes. 

After the coffin had been put into the 
hearse a Chinaman, carrying a quantity of 


rice-paper, mounted the box beside the | 
driver, and when the procession of car- | 
riages got started, began tearing the paper | 


into strips. This was done to bother and 
detain Satan, who is supposed to pursue 
bodies to carry them off. At intervals of 
a few rods the paper strips were sent fly- 
ing to the street, and Satan was supposed 
| to be seriously delayed by stopping to ex- 

amine them. Atthe grave on Celestial 

Hill, in alonely place in the Cemetery of 

the Evergreens, where all the Chinese who 
| die in this region are buried, some of the 


paper was burned to throw the devil off | 


the scent; rice was thrown into the grave, 
_ and the burial services were over. 





MONKEYS AS SERVANTS. 


| Monkeys are well fitted for certain do- 
| mestic services, and they fulfil them with 
_ pleasure. 
| The natives of Madagascar train for 
| hunting the lemur ape, the short-tailed 
indri (indri brevi caudatus), which renders 
'them the same services asadog. ‘These 
| people do not possess cattle. Pyrard says 
that in his time the settlers at Sierra Leone 
used to employ chimpanzees to bring water 
| and to put in the mortars the grain for 
crushing. 


their arrival. 
In Breton’s Chinese drawings the artist 
|represents on the precipitous steeps of 


| Chantsung (places hardly accessible to | 


| man) monkeys of a diminutive species (hat 
| have been sent thither to pick the leaves 


used to obtain valuable services from 


| as a domestic, sometimes as a laborer. 


De Grandpre, an officer of the French 


navy, speaks of a female chimpanzee that 


'would heat the oven aboard ships; and | 
| judging herself of the degree of heat re- | ; 
_ quired, she would go for the cook at the | OMto, saying: 
She would turn the capstan | 


with the sailors, ascend the yards with | ™ 
| given, or shall we settle down here ?” 


right time. 
them, and belay the ropes as well as any 


of the ship’s company. 
Buffon mentions another female 


| spit. 


instructing them; but as the quadrumanes 


breed while in captivity, there is no room | 





to doubt that the principal species might 
be trained to become good servants. Each 


individual would have to be taught the par- | 


| ticular work required of him. 
The females could be trained to take care 
of children. They would even make ex- 
| cellent wet nurses, their milk being rich in 
butter. We do not doubt that these truths 
will strike, at no remote time, the resgi- 





dents in Africa and Asia, of European | 


| origin, who are in acondition to procure 
the anthropoid species. We foresee the 


| vices in every-day life and in the industries, 


and shall contribute to the general pro- | 


| gress.— The Cosmopolitan. 
| 
Z€ 





WHAT TO EAT. 


| This is the great problem that taxes the 
| genius of mankind. A fair majority of us 
can cart the food to the mouth and thence 
to all parts of the internal economy, no 
matter how long a name it may have; but 
the great question is, ‘‘What to eat” whence 
the wherewithal. 

Fruit should be eaten freely in season. 
We used to eat fruit altogether too freely 
until a large, cross-eyed bull-dog felt our 
pulse—or rather pants one night, and told 
us it was unhealthful. 
paid for ours. 

The subject of pie is a broad one and a 
deep one, and sometimes a tough one. 
The average pie is made up of three strata, 
and frequently of not much else. The 
upper and lower strata are supposedly uni- 
form throughout the entire race, but this 





| ence proves science to be in error. The 
variation is not caused, as several writers 


side of the road you may meet pie crust 
| flaky and delicions, right across the street, 
| in precisely the same latitude and longi- 


| tude, they grow them bullet-proof, hand- | 


sewn, and warranted to wear indefinitely. 


A fellow-investigator states that he has | 


| used certain kinds of slowly annealed pie- 


| gared mixtery. 


_ Beware of French dishes upon the 


the working-men in their legitimate asp1- | 
| lated gum-arabic. 


With popular leadership | 
_of the right sort, parties made up of labor- | 
ers mainly would soon cease to exist, and | 
working-men would attain their ends by | 
| means of parties composed of all classes | 


The sight of a Chinese woman in Amer- | 
commenced the practice of law. 


They would carry the water | 
|in jars on their heads, but would let them | 
fall unless immediately relieved of them on | 


The ancient Egyptians | 
the | 
cynocephalus, employing him sometimes | 


chim- | 
panzee at Loango that made the beds, | 
swept the house, and helped to turn the | 


It is necessary to tame monkeys before | 


time when the simian races propagated by 
| the care of man, shall render immense ser- | 


Since then we have | 


is an instance where hard-handed experi- | 


| ; . 
| crust to cut glass with, but after a patien 


and thorough search through many othe, 
authors, we are convinced that this an jgo. 
lated instance. The middle layer or stra. 
tum is various, and, at times, complex. 
Its composition is usually a dark and 

There can be no genera} 
rule given as to its eating; but if you can 
get into its interior at all by the usual 


| means, it is comparatively safe to tack! jt, 


provided there is a physician within cvasy 
call. 

Eat onions judiciously. There are some 
people who have a prejudice against the 
arises therefrom. As Tom 
Moore meant to say— 

“You may ‘clove,’ you may ‘coffee,’ the brea: 


you will, F 
But the scent of the onion will hang round it = 


**bill ¢ { 
fare ;” for, possibly, your order for marma.- 
lade de l’Empress will be filled by yester- 
day’s bread-pudding varnished with acidu- 


It is a good medical rule to eat what you 
want and as much as you desire. Al! wild 
animals do this, and they are never troub- 
led with the gout, ennui, or any other high- 
tone disease. (eneral acceptance of this 
rule would bankrupt the medical profes- 
sion aud consign the endless ‘‘Works on 
| Diet” to the dust of the upper shelves. 


| 
| 





BLACKBURN AND LINCOLN. 


Senator Joe Blackburn of Kentucky tells 
a story of Abraham Lincoln that was never 
printed before. He says: ‘*When I was 
19 years of age, I located in Chicago and 
One of 
my cases was in the United States Court 
which was presided over by Justice Mc- 
Lean of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Judge Drummond of the Illinois Cir- 
cuit. The opposing counsel was Isaac N. 
Arnold, then at the head of the Chicago 
bar, who was subsequently a prominent 
member of Congress, and the author of the 


A few of the dead woman's friends gath- | first biography of Mr. Lincoln. 


ered around the plain wooden coffin that | 
| pleadings in the cause, and when the case 


‘‘T had filed a demurrer to Mr. Arnold's 


was reached on the calendar I was quite 
nervous at having sucha formidable and 
experienced antagonist, while the dignity 
of the tribunal and the presence of a large 
number of lawyers in the court all aided to 
increase my timidity and embarrassment. 
I was young, inexperienced, and naturally 
felt diffident and nervous; in fact, I was 
willing that any disposition should be 
made of the case so that I could get rid of 
it. I was ready to adopt any suggestion 
of the opposing counsel which would re- 
lieve me of the embarrassing situation. | 
wanted to get away from the ordeal as 
soon as possible. Mr. Arnold made an 
argument in which he criticised my demur- 
rer in a manner that greatly tended to 
increase my confusion. 

‘‘However, I had to make an effort. | 
said but little, and that in a very bewild- 
ered manner, and was about ready to sit 
down and let the case go by default, as it 
were, when a tall, homely, loose-jointed 

| man, sitting in the bar, whom I had noticed 
as giving close attention to the case, arose 
_and addressed the court in behalf of the 
position I had assumed in my feeble argu- 
ment, making the points so clear that when 
he closed the court at once sustained my 
demurrer. I didn’t know who my volun- 
| teer friend was, but Mr. Arnold got up 
| and attempted to rebuke him for interfer- 
ing in the matter, when I for the first time 
| heard that he was Abe Lincoln of Spring- 
| field. Mr. Lincoln, in his good-natured 
reply to Mr. Arnold’s strictures on his in- 
terference, said that he claimed the privi- 
| lege of giving a young lawyer a boost when 
| struggling with his first case, especially if 
| he was pitted against an experienced prac- 
| titioner. Of course I thanked him and de- 
| parted from the court as proud as a young 
field marshal, I never saw Mr. Lincoln 
again, and he died without ever knowing 
who the young, struggling lawyer was he 


| had so kindly assisted and rescued from 


defeat in his maiden effort before a United 
States tribunal.”—Chicago News. 





‘‘But, father,” she protested, as the old 
man ceased speaking, ‘‘you do not seem to 
understand the case.” 

‘Ob, but Ido. Youshall never marry 
William, even if he is my confidential 
clerk.” 

‘*Father, you 

‘*That is all, Helen—say no more.” 

Four days later she wrote him from Tor- 
‘‘Will and I arrived here 
safely, and were married at once. We 
have $60,000 of your money. Is all for- 


%”9 


He telegraphed his forgiveness.— Wall 
St. News. 
5 T 


) 
Bleeding fro } 
Hemorrhages. teste Somat? 
Nose, or from any cause is speedily con. 
trolled and stopped. 


Sores, Ulcers, Wounds, 
Sprains and Bruises. 


It is cooling, cleansing and Healing. 


Catarrh, It is most efficacious for this dis- 


ease, Cold in the Head, &c. 
ur “Catarrh Cure,” is_ specially 
prepared to meet serious cases. Our Na= 
sal Syringe is simple and inexpensive. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other preparation ‘has cured more 
cases of these distressing complaints than 
the Extract, Our Plaster is invalu- 
able in these diseases, Lumbago, Pains in 
Back or Side, &c. 


htheria & Sore Throat, 


se the Extract promptly. Delay is dan- 
gerous. 
Pil Blind, Bleeding or Itching, It 
l es, 's the greatest known remedy ; rapidly 
curing when other medicines have failed. 
Our Ointment is of great service where 
the removal of clothing is inconvenient. 


For Broken Breast and 


Sore Nipples, isvcs.tc3 


used The Extracc¢ will never be without 
it. Our Ointment is the best emollient 
that can be applied. 


Female Complaints. 


Jemale diseases the Extract can be used, 
as is well known, with the greatest benetit. 
Full directions accompany each bottle. 


| CAUTION. 
Pond’s Extract Has been imitated. 


The genuine has 
the words ** Pond’s Extract” blown in 
the glass, and our picture trade-mark on 
| surrounding buff wrapper. None other is 

yenuine, Always insist on having Pond’s 
Extract. Take no other preparation. J¢ 
is never sold in bulk, or by measure. 

Sold everywhere, Prices, 50c, $1, $1.75+ 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
ANTED.---IF YOU WANT TO 


HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER. 
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CATALOGUES. 

Geo. R. Knapp of Greenfield, Mass., sends us 
a 24-pa ge catologue of fruits, roses and orna- 
mental shrubs. 

C. Stevens, Napanee, Ontario, Can., sends us 
a pamphlet about hard wood ashes in which he 
deals, containing also some general fertilizer 
information. 

The A. C. Nellis Company, 64 Cortlandt 
street, New York, issue a 100-page illustrated 
catalocue of Mohawk Valley seeds. Nellis’ 
self-blanching celery is one of the specialties 
advertised and described. 

Armstrong & Co., Lawrence, Mass., are 
promptly on band with their annual catalogue 
of fruit and ornamental trees, grape vines, small 
fruits, shrubs and plants. Four pages are de- 
voted to a descriptive list of new fruits. 


The catalogue of the Joseph Harris Seed Com, 
pany, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., con- 
tains much valuable information interspersed 
among the descriptions and prices. Consider- 
able is said about nitrate of soda as a fertilizer: 


Buist’s Garden Guide opens with half a dozen 
pages of garden suggestions, and then gives one 
hundred pages of illustrated lists and descrip- 
tions of vegetables, grain, grass and flower 
seeds. More space is given to descriptions and 
hints for raising than in many catalogues. 
Robert Buist, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt 
street, New York city, are on hand with their 
annual catalogue of ‘Everything for the Gar- 
den.” It contains 146 pages, is put up in good 
style with a beautiful illumizated cover, in the 
design of which a cluster of roses is prominent. 
As the catalogue is a costly one to publish, it is 
only sent on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), 
which amount, however, may be deducted from 
the customer’s first order. It is amply illus- 
trated, including two colored plates, and fur- 
nishes much valuable information. 





BEHIND THE AGE. 

In one sense every woman desires to be be- 
hind her age.—Boston Herald. 

It is odd that the wages of sin remain just 
the same as they were when the hours were 
shorter.—Alta-Californian. 

Natural gas is thought to be beginning to 
fail, out West. 
Lowell Journal. 

Bridget (reading a silver wedding invitation) 
—An’ faith, phat do R.S. V. P. mane? Och, 
I’ve struck it; Reale silver vastly preferred. 
The loikes of that now.”—Tezas Siftings. 

This is what poor little Willie asked after the 
funeral of his sister: ‘‘Mother, don’t you think 
if I never do another naughty thing in my life, 
I can go to heaven whole as Elijah did ?” 

Pompous young lawyer (to prisoner)—As 
you have no counsel the court has deputed me 
to defend you. Prisoner—Am datso; Young 
lawyer—Yes. Prisoner (to Judge)—Den I 
pleads guilty, yo’ Honah, an’ frows myself on 
de mercy ob de court. 

‘*My brother,” earnestly spake the good cler- 
gyman to the dying financier, ‘‘do you feel per- 
fectly safe and happy?” “I do,” replied the 
dying man faintly. ‘1 do.” “You’re on the 
river's bank,” said the clergyman, solemnly, 
“and—” “Yes,” iuterrupted the dying man, 
“I know it. And that’s on the other side, isn’t 
ar 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hendricks to the minister, 
“I’m proud of that dog. Why, he knows the 
different days of the week.” Just then the dog 
began to run toa gun which stood in the cor- 
ner, then back to his master, and wag his tail. 
“‘He’s made a mistake this time, da,” said 
young Bobby; ‘he thinks it’s Sunday.”—Har- 
per’s Bazaar. 

A little lad who is accustomed to say his 
prayers every night has made it his especial 
petition for aweek past to ask for “pleasant 
weather.” As may be understood, the daily 
responses have not been very encouraging to 
him, and when he got to this point in his little 
prayer last night he stopped short, opened his 
eyes, and asked his waiting mother in plaintive 
voice: “Mamma, do youthink God will say 
‘Chestnut,’ if I ask for that pleasant weather 
again ?”—Providence Journal. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Contributions and solutions to this department 
are solicited from allthe readers of thispaper. All 
solutions must be sent in by postal card, having 
at the top, name, address and nom de plume (if 
any) of the writer. They should be forwarded 
within three days of receipt of paper (Sundays not 
included), and addressed plainly to Puzzle Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Solutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
116. NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
1. Red. 2. Neva. 3. Ganges. 4. Obi. 


120. _ 
F A G 
FURLS 
PARROTS 
GLORY 
i a 
5s 
3. Tempo- 


119. Monastery. 2. Catalogue. 


121. PARLIAMENT. 


New Puzzles--No, 24. 
NO. 122. CHARADE. 


My first is a clinging, troublesome thing ; 
My second’s a sheltering place; 

Let us bear my whole, and cheerfully sing, 
Phough the sun may hide his face. 


NO. 123. SQUARES. 
2. To pass by. 3. The fibres of 
4. A girl’s name. 


L. A Gen. 
the flax plant. 

1. Acup-board. 2. Tohelp. 3. Hair. 4. A 
girl’s name. 

So. rlanover, Mass. R. D. 

NO. 124. LITERARY ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 71 letters. 

My 58, 7, 25, 58, 36, 12, 60,61, is the author 
of, “The sentinel stars set their watch in the 
sky.” 

My 27, 58, 18, 15, 28, is the author of, “My 
castles are my king’s alone.” 

My 42, 65, 34, 9, 47, 54, 69, 2, is the author of, 
“And the stately ships go on, to the haven un- 
der the hill.” 

My 20, 63, 68, 35, 30, 25, 26,15, 56, is the 
author of, ‘Eternal sunshine settles on its 
head.” 

My 44, 25, 23, 66, 50, 57,2, is the author of, 
“A gentle wife, but fairy none.” 

My 20, 32, 67, 29, is the author of, “‘The paths 
of glory lead but to the grave.” 

My 64, 12, 25,59, 9,14,is the author of, 
“And flowers—the fairy peopled world of 
flowers.” 

My 55, 51, 52, 60, 37, 38,65 is the author of, 
‘No spirit in a whisper deep, proclaims it 
where the C.esars sleep,” 

My 45, 46, 2,12, 10, is the author of, “Than 
Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore.” 

My 36, 70, 24, 9, 30, is the author of “A prince 
can make a belted knight.” 

My 49, 22, 60, 51, 2, 71, is the author of, 
“‘Have you seen that lordly castle ?” 

My 1, 34, 3, 19, 36, 41,9, is the author of, 
“‘Migration to Kentucky.” 


But Congress still remains.— | 





MUNN & CO., of the ScIrENTIFIC AMERICAN 





time and then have them return a 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. 
aot now receiving a cure. 
eee Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 

ce. 


My 43, 5, 20, 48, is the author of, “Les Mis- 
erables.”’ 

My 39, 33, 17, 2, 23, 13, is the author of, “As 
roses shaken by the breezes plume.” 

My 11, 31, 26, 62, 40, 26, 65, 6, is the author 
of “Health that mocks the doctor’s rulers.” 

My 16, 8, 11, 40, 21, 48, 6, 2, is the author of, 
“Tanglewood Tales.” 

My 4 44, 32, 17, 33, 52,71, is the author of, 
“Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.” 

My whole is a quotation from ‘“*The Contrasts 
of Alpine Scenery” by Byron. 

Reading, Vt. VIOLET. 

NO. 126. DECAPITATION. 

1. Decapitate a pleasing fruit, and leave a 
rank. 

2. Something which fastens, and leave a light- 
producing vessel. 

3. A fable, and leave fit for plowing. 

4. A month of the year, and leave a bow- 
man. 

5. Relating to duty, and leave pertaining to 
the month. 

Franklin, Mass. 

<@" Answers next week. Solvers in three 
weeks. 


Potty HEDRON. 


Solvers to No. 21. 

Puzzles in No. 21 were correctly solved by 
L. W. Bradley, Peg, Robert Mansfield, Jones, 
Kismet, Cuffy, Harry Putnam, Polly Hedron, 
M. F. Sancho and Mary Blake. 


Palaver. 

Violet’s Literary Enigma is good. Judging 
from the remarks of our solvers, this style of 
puzzle is very interesting and instructive. Be- 
sides this, they are rather difficult of construc- 
tion. In making them, great care should be 
taken to give the correct numbers, as one error 
is sufficient to lead a solverastray. No. 124 is 
probably correct, as far as this statement is 
concerned. . . . R.D’s squares are pretty 
good. Try some larger ones next time, Robert. 
. . + »« Alarge number of lists for the 
Word-Hunt competition have been sent in, and 
the prize awards will have to be carefully 
made. All lists must be in before Feb. 22, 
1887. Do not forget this date. 


FF POTATOES 


AND SEEDS 


From the Famous AROOSTOOK. 


‘YN The great superiori- 
oo ty of true Aroostook 
. grown potatoes for 
seed is well known. 
Wherever planted, 
they yield large crops 
of handsome tubers, 
notably free from dis- 
ease. And the short, 
quick season of this 
far north-east land 
makes all our seeds 
hardy, productive, 
and early. 

My _  ILLUsTRATED 
CATALOGUE will be 
sent FREE to all, 
Write for it. 


GEORGE W. P.JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS. 








F. A. BRowN, Treas. 


PATENTS 


cone 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Can 
England, France, Germany,ete. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained throuch MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 year. 
Weekly. lendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer« 
fcan sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIO 
AMERICAN Office, 21 Broadway, New York. , 














CANADA HARD-WOOD UNLEACHED 


ASHES! 


Cheapest Fertilizer in use, and free from noxious 
weeds. Delivered at any railway depot in carloeds 
of 14 to 20tons. Qualitv guaranteed. Price and 


analysis sent free on application to 
CHAS. STEVENS, 


Box 437, Napanee, Ontario, Canada. | 








R. B. 


9 





Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 
Holly, Mich. 





OLD sive, 


We will pay one hundred dollars gold in premiums for | 


best results from eight weeks’ trial of Sheridan’s 
Powder to Make Hens Lay. Send your name and 
——- for particulars. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 
22 Custom HOUSE STREET, Boston, Mass, 


profitable employment to represent us in every 
county, Salary $75 per month and expenses, or a 
a commission on sales if preferred. Goods staple, 
Every one buys. Outfit and particulars Free. 


STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


Tce ONE eee AE eR 
WE WANT YOU! aivecnergetic man 
large 





THE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—AND— 


BOSTON DIRECTORY 
FOR 1887. 
52d YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON, 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO,, 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by booksellers generally. 


CURE FITS! 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 
in, I mean aradical cure. 





Because others have failed is no reason for 
Send at once for a treatise anda 


It costs you nothing for a trial, and [I will enre you. 
Address Dr. H. G, ROOT, 1388 Pearl St.@Now York. 








PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 


Indispensable to Ask your D st for 
“Ch chester’s RARISS:, take ab other, pa nclose m4 
(stamps) to us for ulars in letter by return mall. 
NAME PAE Rey Chichester Chemical C 

wh 


adison Square, Philada., Pa. 

Bold by everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
ter’s Eng ” Pennyreyal Pilla. Take no other. 

Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass, 





| Providence, R. I. 
| from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


| Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 





to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. | 





Yours for Health 


pn ae LYDIA E. 
; PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
WA) COMPOUND, 


eet 





Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 

Delicate Complaints and 

aD Complicated troubles and 
BQ“ Weaknesses so common 

, A among our Wives, Mothers, 
“ Al! end Daughters. 


, f Gr PLEASANT TO THE 
SS TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
WS A IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
‘\\ \ y ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
a J 7Z IN LiQuID, PILL OR 
LOZENGE FORM, (6 
FOR $5.) EImTuER 
La CZ OF THE LATTER 
S . SENT BY MAIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Mrs. PINKHAM’S “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 

(rir is A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN. IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRHG@A. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(2 IT REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely Jor the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does ALL it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements; 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and #8 particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

THE Woman’s Sure Friend FOR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
iP THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE, 

Sa” All Sold by Druggists.-@ 

MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS curgz Constipation, 

BILMUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 
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Nothing Succeeds like Success, 


Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URrina- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine. Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
aa- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life. whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘single 
blessedness.”’ 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Office hours all the year round 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his val- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. 





THIRD EDITION 


/)Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored 
‘Illustrations and a Por- 
Nitrait of the Author. 

Nt EXPLICIT 

‘ion the treatment and 

icure of above subjects, 
Sexual Diseases, &c. 
Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


SDR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 
H. Knight, 97 Court St. 











SUFFER 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In- 4 


discretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 3 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- & 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- & 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the ¢ 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this classof pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effect acure. During our extensive ——— and ¢ 
hospital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. @& 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 4 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 
cases in our practice have been restored to per- Gy 
fect health by its use after all other remedies @&y 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used | 
in the preparation of this prescription. 

- Erythroxylon coca),$drachm 

Jerubebin, } drachm. 

Helonias Dioica,  drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. 

Ext. ignatia amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 

Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 

Glycerin, q. 8. E 

Make 69 pills. Takel pill at 3 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take two pills at § 
bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 

ecially in those cases resulting from impru- 

ence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued . 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
vigor. 

$ we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 

quiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $1, a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pi carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5, 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pe 





Mix. 





CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
insures comfortable sleep, NO WAITING for RE- 
SUL's. Being used by inhalation, its action is im- 
mediate, direct and certain, and a cure is the 
result in all curable cases, A single trial con- 
vinces the most skeptical. Price 
of any druggist, or j ymail. Sam 
stamp Dr. R. SOHIFFMANN, 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will for the next 
pity comp give away,free of charge,in each county 
in the U. 8S. a limited number of our German 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory_Belts, Price $5; 
a positive and untailing cure for Nervous Debility. 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Reward 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not cenerste 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTRIO 
BELT AGENCY, P, O, Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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The following words, in praise of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, as a remedy for those delicate diseases and 


weaknesses peculiar to women, must be of interest to every sufferer from such maladies. 


They are fair samples of 


the spontaneous expressions with which thousands give utterance to their sense of gratitude for the inestimable boon 
of health which has been restored to them by the use of this world-famed medicine. 





JOHN E. SEGAR, of Millenhbeck, Va., writes: 
“My wife had been suffering for two or 
three years with female weakness, and had 
paid out one hundred dollars to physicians 
without relief. She determined to try Dr. 


THROWN Away. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, which really 
“did her more good than did all the medi- 


cine given to her by the physicians during the three years they 
had been practicing upon her.” 





Mrs. BETTIE BuRTON, Bells, Bedford Co., Va., 

Don T writes: “I was a great sufferer from womb affec- 

tion, and took four bottles of your ‘ Favorite Pre- 

DESPAIR scription’ and ‘Pellets,’ from which I obtained 

* § decided relief, and such relief as I had despaired 

"of. Fora year anda half my health has remained 

persecs. Tendering my thanks poorly expresses my gratitude. 

Many of my relatives and friends have used your remedies, and 
in every instance they improved.” 











Mrs. Soputa F. Boswetu, White Cottage, O., 
writes: “I took eleven bottles of your *‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ and one bottle of your 
HER ‘Pellets.’ I am doing my work, and have been 

for sometime. I have had to employ help for 
about sixteen years before I commenced tak- 
ing your medicine. I have had to wear a sup- 


SUPPORTER. 
sorter most of the time; this I have laid aside, 


and feel as well as I ever did.”’ 


TTaRew Away | 





. 8S. A. FREEMAN, of Reidsville, Rockingham 

THE BEST %., N. C., writes: “I want to say that your 

*. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and Golden 

MEDICINE Medical Discovery have done me more good 
e 


than the physician who has treated me. After 

taking your medicines, I gained several pounds. 
I think your ‘Favorite Prescription’ the best medicine for ladies 
with which I am acquainted,” 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times women call upon their family physicians, one with dyspepsia, another with palpitation, another with backache, or 
nervousness, another with pain here and there, and in this way they all present alike to themselves and their easy-going and indifferent, 
or over-busy doctor, separate and distinct diseases, for which he prescribes his pills and potions, assuming them to be such, when, 


in reality, they are all symptoms caused by some womb disorder. 


While the physician is ignorant of the cause of suffering, he 


encourages his practice until large bills are made, when the suffering patient is no better, but probably worse for the delay, wrong 


treatment and consequent complications. 





Mrs. E. F. MorGAN, of No. 71 Lexington St., 
3 PHYSICIANS East Boston, Mass., says: “Five years ago I 
was a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. 
FAILED Having exhausted the skill of three physicians, 
o I was completely discouraged, and so weak I 
could with difficulty cross the room alone. I 
began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and using the 
local treatment recommended in his ‘Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.’ I commenced to improve at once. In three months I 
was perfectly cured, and have had no trouble since. I wrote a 
letter to my family paper, briefly mentioning how my health had 
been restored, and offering to send the full particulars to any one 
writing me for them, and inclosing a stamped-envelope for reply. 
I have received over four hundred letters In reply, I have 
described my case and the treatment used, and have earnestly 
advised them to ‘do likewise.’ From a great many I have re- 
ceived oe .id letters of thanks, stating that they had commenced 
the  . of ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ had sent the $1.50 required for 
the ~ Medical Adviser,’ and had applied the local treatment so fully 
and plainly laid down therein, ona were much better already.”’ 
THE GREATEST Mrs. GEORGE HERGER, of Westfield, N. Y., 
tinually across my back. Three bottles of 
your ‘Favorite Prescription’ restored me 
Prescription’ is the greatest earthly boon to us poor suffering 
women.” 








writes: “I was a great sufferer from leucor- 
EARTHLY Boon. 
ae to perfect health. I treated with Dr. ——, 


rhea, bearing-down pains, and pain con- 
for nine months, without receiving any benefit. The ‘ Favorite 





A proper medicine, like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, directed to the cause would 
probably have entirely removed the disease, thereby instituting comfort instead of prolonged misery. 


A Marvelous Cure.—Mrs. G. F. SPRAGUE, of 
Crystal, Mich., writes: ** Lwas troubled with female 
weakness, leucorrhea and falling of the womb for 
seven years, 80 I had to keep my bed for a good 


JEALOUS 
Doctors. part of the time. I doctored with an army of dif- 
ferent physicians, and spent large sums of money, 


but received no lasting benefit. At last my husband persuaded 
me to try vow medicines, which I was loath to do, because I 
was prejudice; against them, and the doctors said they would 
do me no goud. I finally told my husband that if he would 
get me some of your medicines, I would try them against the 
advice of my physician. He got me six bottles of the * Favorite 
Prescription,’ also six bottles of the * Discovery,’ for ten dollars, 
I took three bottles of ‘Discovery’ and four of ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription,’ and I have been a sound woman for four years. I then 
gave the balance of the medicine to my sister, who was troubled 
in the same way, and she cured herself in a short time. I have 
not hud to take any medicine now for almost four years.” 


It Works 
WONDERS. Again she writes: **‘ Having taken several bot- 
Lb tles of the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ since my last 


writing to you, I desire to state that I have regained my health 
wonderfully, to the astonishment of myself and friends. I can 
now be on my feet all day, attending to the duties of my house- 
hold, feeling only slightly fatigued at night.” 





Mrs. MAY GLEASON,. of Nunica, Ottawa Co., 
Mich., writes: ** Your *Favorite Prescription’ 
has worked wonders in my case. I think it is 
just the medicine for femaie complaints.” 





OVERWORK EHD WOMEN. 


For “ worn-out,” “ run-down,” debilitated school teachers, milliners, dress-makers, seamstresses, general housekeepers, and over- 


worked and feeble women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best of all restorative tonics. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is not a “Cure-all,” but admirably fulfills a singleness of purpose, 
a most potent Specific for all those Chronic Weaknesses and Diseases peculiar to women. It 
general as well as uterine, tonic and nervine, and imparts vigor and strength to the whole system. 

It promptly cures nausea and weakness of stomach, indigestion, bloating, eructations of gas, nervous pros- 
sleeplessness, in either sex. 
For conditions, see wrapper around bottle. 





Not A 
” 
CURE-ALL, tration, debility and 
positive guarantee. 
or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


EVERY INVALID LaDy “* 








ous wood-cuts and colored plates, 


are devoted to the consideration of diseases peculiar to women, 
It will be sent, post-paid, to any address for $1.50. 


being 
is a powertul, 


Prescription’ is sold by druggists under our 


* Favorite : 
Price Reduced to $1.00 per Bottle, 


nd for “‘ The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” in which over fifty pages 


Illustrated with numer- 


A large pamphlet, treatise on Diseases of 


Womea, profusely illustrated with colored plates and numerous wood-cuts, will be sent for ten cents in postage stamps. 


Address, 


WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. ¥- 


LIVER, BLOOD AND LUNG DISEASES. 





writes: “I addressed you in November, 154, 
in regard to my health, being aftlicted with 
AND liver disease, heart trouble, and female weak- 
ness. I was advised to use Dr. Pierce's 
HEART TROUBLE,§ (iolden Medical Discovery, Favorite 
*§ scription and Pellets. I used one_ bottle 
of the ‘ Prescription,’ five of the * Discoy- 
ery,’ and four of the * Pleasant Purgative Pellets.’ My health be- 
gan to improve under the use of your medicine, and my strength 
came back. My difficulties have all disappeared. Il can work hard 
all day, or walk four or five miles a day, and stand it well; and when 
I began using the medicine I could scarcely walk across the room, 
most of the time, and I did not think I could ever feel well again. 
I have a little baby girl eight months old. Although she is a little 
delicate in size and appearance, she is healthy. I give your reme- 
dies all the credit for curing me, as I took no other treatment after 
beginning their use. I am very grateful for your kindness, and 
thank God and thank you that I am as well as | am after years 


of suffering. 
severe pain in my right side continually; was 
unable to do my own work. I am happy to say 


DISEASE. 


I am now well and strong, thanks to your medicines.’ 


Chronic Diarrhea Cured.—D. LAZARRE, Esq., 275 and 277 
Decatur Street, New Orleans, La., writes: **I used three bottles of 
the ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and it has cured me of chronic 
diarrhea. My bowels are now regular.” 


Liver DISEASE 





Mrs. I. V. WEBBER, of Yorkshire, Cattaraugus Co., 
N. Y., writes: “I wish to say a few words in praise 
of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets.’ For five years previous to 
taking them I ; I had a 


Mrs. MARY A. MCCLURE, Columbus, Kans., | 


Pre- ; 





Mrs. PARMELIA BRUNDAGE, of 161 Lock Street, 


GENERAL Lockport, VN. Y. writes: “ I was troubled with 
chills, nervous and general debility, with frequent 

DEBILITY sore throat, and my mouth was badly cankered. 
« &§ My liver was inactive, and I suffered much from 

. I am pleased to say that your ‘Golden 

have cured me of all these 
in their praise. I must also 


ayspepsia., 
Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pellets’ 
ailments and I cannot say enough 
say a word in reference to your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ as it 
has proven itself a most excellent medicine for weak females, 
It has been used in my family with excellent results.” 
Dyspepsia.—J Ames L. CouBy, Esq., of Yucatan, Houston Co., 
Minn., writes: “Iwas troubled with indigestion, and would eat 








heartily and grow poor at the same time, JI experienced heartburn, 

sour stomach, and many other disagreeable symptoms common 

‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and * Pellets,’ and 

INVIGORATES Tam now entirely free from the dyspepsia, and 
am, I 

five years. I weigh one hundred and seventy- 

one and one-half pounds, and bave done as 

done in the same length of time in my life. I never took a 

medicine that seemed to tone up the muscles and invigorate 

Dyspepsia.—THERESA A. Cass, of Springfield, Mo., writes: 

“T was troubled one year with liver complaint, dyspepsia, and 

Chills and Fever.—Rev. H. E. Mosizey, Montmorenci, S. C., 

writes: “Last August I thought I would die with chills and fever. 


to that disorder. IL commenced taking your 
in fact, healthier than have been for 
THE SYSTEM. 
much work the past summer as I have ever 
the whole system equal to your * Discovery’ and * Pellets,’” 
sleeplessness, but your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me.’’4 
I took your‘ Discovery’ and it stopped them in a very short time.” 


“THE BLOOD [S THE LIFE.” 


Thoroughly cleanse the blood, which is the fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and good 
digestion, a fair skin, buoyant spirits, and bodily health and vigor will be established. 
Golden Medical Discovery cures all humors, from the common pimple, blotch, or eruption, to the worst Scrofula, or blood- 


poison. Ef effi 3 
and Swellings, Enlarged Glands, and Eating Ulcers, 


Rey. F. ASBURY HOWELL, Pastor of the M. E. 
INDIGESTION 


Church, of Silverton, N. J., says: “I was af- 
flicted with catarrh and indigestion. Boils and 

BOILS, 
BLOTCHES. 


blotches began to arise on the surface of the 
time I began to feel like a new man, and am now sound and well. 





skin, and I experienced a tired feeling and 
dullness. I began the use of Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery as directed by 





| about three months since he 


him for such complaints, and in one week's | 


The ‘ Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ are the best remedy for bilious or | 
sick headache, or tightness about the chest, and bad taste in the | 


mouth, that I have ever used. My wife could not walk across the 
floor when she began to take your ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ 
Now she can walk quite a little ways, and do some light work.” 





Mrs. IDA M. STRONG, of Ainsworth, Ind., writes: 

Hip - JOINT 
use of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
* Pellets,’ he was confined to his bed, and could 


“My little boy had been troubled with hip-joint 
DISEASE. 
* S not be moved without suffering great pain. But 





disease for two years. When he commenced the 
now, thanks to your ‘ Discovery,’ he is able to be up all the time, 


Especially has it proven its efficacy in curing Salt-rheum or Tetter, Fever-sores, Hip-joint Disease, Scrofulous Sores 


and can walk with the help of crutches. He does not suffer any 
pain, and can eat and sleep as well as any one. It has only been 
commenced using your medicine, 
I cannot find words with which to express my gratitude for the 


benefit he has received through you.” 


Skin Disease.—The “ Democrat and News,” 
of Cambridge, Maryland, says: “Mrs. ELIZA 
ANN PoOOLE, wife of Leonard Poole, of Wil- 
liamsburg, Dorchester Co., Md., has been cured 
of a bad case of Eczema by using Dr. Pierce’s 


A TERRIBLE 
AFFLICTION. Golden Medical Discovery. The disease ap- 
peared first in her feet, extended to the knees, 








covering the whole of the lower limbs from feet to knees, then 
attacked the elbows and became so severe as to prostrate her. 
After being treated by several physicians for a year or two she 
commenced the use of the medicine named above. She soon 
began to mend and is now well and hearty. Mrs. Poole thinks 


| the medicine has saved her life and prolonged her days.” 


Mr. T. A. AYRES, of East New Market, Dorchester County, Md., 
vouches for the above facts. 


CONSUMPTION, WEAK LUNGS, SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY cures Consumption (which is Scrofula of the Lungs), by its wonderful blood-purifying, invigora- 


ting and nutritive properties. ; 
and kindred affections, it is a sovereign remedy. 
and purifies the blood. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, Asthma, 
While it promptly cures the severest Coughs it strengthens the system 


It rapidly builds up the system, and increases the flesh and weight of those reduced below the usual standard of health by 


“wasting diseases.’ 

Consumption.—Mrs. EDWARD Newton, of Harrowsmith 
Ont., writes: ** You will ever be praised by me for the remarka- 
ble cure in my case. I was so reduced that my friends had all 
given me up, and I had also been given up by two doctors. I then 
went to the best doctor in these parts. He told me that medicine 





bly have any curative power Over consumption s0 


was only a punishment in my case, and would not undertake to 
far advanced. I tried the Cod liver oil as a last 
treatment, but I was so weak I could not keep it 


, treat me. He said I might try Cod liver oil if I 
on my stomach. My husband, not feeling satisfied 








to give me up yet, though he had bought for me 
everything he saw Savertiood for my me procured a quan- 
tity of your * Golden Medical Discovery.’ took only four bottles, 
and, to the surprise of everybody, am to-day doing my own work, 
and am entirely free from that terrible cough which harrassed me 
nightand day. I have been afflicted with rheumatism for a number 
of years, and now feel so much better that I believe, with a con- 
tinuation of your * Goleen Medical Discovery,’ I will be restored 
to perfect health. I would say to those who are falling a prey to 
that terrible disease consumption, do not do as T did, take every- 
thing else first; but take the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ in the 
early stages of the disease, and thereby save a great deal of suf- 
fering and be restored to health at once. Any person who is 


liked, as that was the only thing that could possi- | 


| 





still in doubt, need but write me, inclosing a stamped, self- | 


addressed envelope for reply, when the foregoing statement will 
be fully substantiated by me.” 

Wleer Cured.—Isaac FE. Downs, Esq., of Spring Valley, 
Rockland Co., N. ¥.(P. O. Box 28). writes: “The ‘Golden Medi- 


Golden Medical Discovery is Sold by Druggists. 


cal Discovery’ has cured my daughter of a very bad ulcer located 
onthe thigh. After trying almost everything without success, we 
procured three bottles of your * Discovery,’ which healed it up 
perfectly.”” Mr. Downs continues: 








Consumption and Heart Disease.—“I also wish to 

thank you for the remarkable cure you have effected in my case, 

For three years I had suffered from that terri- 

ble disease, consumption, and heart disease, 

WASTED T0 Before consulting you I had wasted away to 

a skeleton: could not sleep nor rest, and many 

A SKELETON times wished to die to be out of my misery. y 

*# then consulted you, and you told me you had 

hopes of curing me, but it would take time, I 

took five months’ treatment in all. The first two months I was 

almost discouraged; could not perceive any favorable symptoms, 

but the third month I began to pick up in flesh and strength. I 

cannot now recite how, step by step, the signs and realities of 

returning health gradually but surely developed themselves. 

To-day I tip the scales at one hundred and sixty, and am well 

and strong.” 

Our principal reliance in curing Mr. Downs’ terrible disease 
was the “Golden Medical Discovery.” 

BLEEDING writes: “My wife had frequent bleeding from 

the lungs before she commenced using your 

FROM Luwes ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ She has not 

“3 had any since its use. For some six months 

has been feeling so well that she has 


JosepH F, MCFARLAND, Esq., Athens, La., 





“ she 


discontinued it. 


Price $1.00 per Bottle, or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors, 


No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 
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Our Grange Romes. 


To increase the comfort, happiness and en- 
joyment of all persons is the highest purpose of 
the order of patrons of husbandry. 





To promote grange education discuss in your 
granges the methods of farming, the cost, qual- 
ity and usefulness of farm implements and the 
way to get them cheap by co-operation. 





There is talk of engaging Bro. D. H. Thing 
of Maine for a few lectures in Massachusetts. 
We are certain the patrons of the Bay State 
would gladly welcome him to their granges. 





The order of patrons of husbandry seeks to 
bring representatives of the farming industry in 
this land into harmony of purpose; to protect 
themselves from exactions that make farm life 
irksome, dull and profitless; to impress upon 
men and women the necessity of organization 
for the good ofall. We seek to educate mem- 
bers of the order to be manly and self-dependent, 
so that in the hour of need they shall be ready 
to take the places in every department of affairs 
to which they are entitled by virtue of intelli- 
gence, numbers and usefulness. 





At the meeting of the National grange in 
Philadelphia, Bro. Williams, State Master of 
the North Carolina grange, offered a resolution 
denouncing the practice of monopolists and 
speculators in purchase of what is known as 
“futures,” in any products of the farm, which 
he believed to be a species of iniquitous gamb- 


ling, establishing the price of the products of | 


the farmer without regard to the necessity of 
the just and equitable law of supply and de- 
mand, and subordinate granges and farmers 
generally were recommended to petition their 


respective legislatures to enact such laws as | 


will make the dealing in such “futures” a mis- 
demeanor and punished as other crimes. 





The farmers of the whole land need cv-opera- 


tion more than any other portion of our people. | 


n the very nature of our calling, we are of ne- 
cessity more isolated than others. 
tual achievement. Itis demanded for protec- 
tion of political rights. 
ing out the unsettled problem, bow to elevate 
all the people, and in the conflicts that will 
arise in its solution the farmers must furnish 
the balance wheel. 
interests grows apace; the great army of farm- 
ers, who are both capitalists and laborers, ought 

o co-operate to enable them to command a halt, 
and stay the strife looming up and likely to be 
troublesome in the coming years.—C. G. Luce, 
State Master of Michiyan. 





Preliminary steps should be immediately 
taken for the observance of arbor day in every 
town in New England, and as the grange in- 
augurated the movement in this section it will 
be naturally looked to, to carry forward the 
work, and committees should be chosen to 
carry out an extended program for the obser- 
vance of the day, not only by planting of trees, 
but by appropriate exercises, thus making the 
occasion an interesting and profitable one. In 
the State of Nebraska where arbor was first es- 
tablished by statuatory enactment, over 12,000,- 
000 trees were planted on the day designated, 
and premiums were awarded to those setting 
out the largest number of trees—either orchard 
or forest, and there is said to be to-day over 
700,000 acres of trees growing in that State, 
which have been planted by those who have in 
terested themselves in the good work. 





Brother Whitehead, tramping through New 
Hampshire with the thermometer way down 
below zero and the air filled with snow flakes, 
saw enough grandeur in the ride around Kear- 
sage mountain to call forth the following sub- 
lime and inspired suggestion : 

‘‘Looking on this grand mountain and off and 
beyond to others “in the misty blue,’’ the 
thought strikes us, why not use these natural 
monuments to perpetuate the name and deeds 
of our great men. Millions of dollars have al- 
ready been spent in erecting piles of stones and 
calling them monuments, but what is even the 
Washington monument itself, with its 555 feet 
of height, the loftiest structure of man on the 
earth, in comparison with this towering moun- 
tain ‘‘rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun!” 
Why should not the sons and daughters of New 
Hampshire, with formal ceremony and perbaps 
deeply graven inscription on its face, dedicate 
it forever to her greatest son, Daniel Webster, 
upon whose birthplace, his early home, his 
farm and his last resting place, it shall forever 
keep watch and ward, telling the passing gener- 
ations of his deeds “for God and man and 
country.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


A class of twenty-five were given the 3d and 
4th degrees at the West Dedham grange, Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 7th. A correspondent says: 
“We feel proud, being organized not yet a year, 
and having a membership of eighty-seven, 
most all of them good working members, among 
whom the best of harmony prevails. It has 
been arranged that Bro. Whitehead be with us 
on Wednesday evening, March 9th.” 

The ladies-night at Sherborn grange passed 
off with good success. The evening was pleas- 
ant, the travelling good, and the patrons of the 
adjoining towns of Framingham, Ashland, 
Holliston, Millis, Dover and Medfield, showed 
their interest by presenting themselves in large 
numbers. The programme was headed with an 
instrumental duet by Mrs. Douglas and Miss 
Barnes. Then came a song, “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells,” the words of which were written for the 
occasion by Mrs. G. L. Whitney; an original 
‘Bill of Fare,” in verse, by Miss E. A. Le- 
land; chronicles, concerning gentlemen’s even- 
ing by Miss S. A. Whitney; a paper edited 
by some of the ladies, most of the matter con- 
tained in it being original; a recitation, ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Rights Address,” by Miss Agnes Daniels ; 
“The Peake Sisters,” executed by nine of the 
ladies; also songs by Mrs. Ellen Daniels and 
Miss Mamie Coolidge and the grange choir. 
After the entertainment the judges rendered the 
verdict ‘‘that the sisters had gained the victory,” 
and the brothers must furnish a supper on 
February 18th. The evening was enjoyed by 
all. These competitive entertainments seem to 
have created a good deal of interest 

At the last meeting of the Middlesex and 
Norfolk union granges, its members invited the 
borough district granges to unite with them and 
hold a mass meeting of patrons at Elmwood 
Hall, South Framingham, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 17th. It is hoped to make it the largest 
meeting of patrons ever held in this section of 
the State, and all members of the order are cor- 
dially invited to attend. We hope to see many 
of our friends from the Worcester central 
county grange with us. There will be discus- 
sion and miscellaneous entertainment provided. 
We hope all will make an effort to attend that 








It is needed | 
for social improvement, as well as for intellec- | 


The strife for conflicting | 


| the hands of skillful men. 





there may be a large meeting and that it may 
be *‘for the good of the Order.” 
The Borough District Grange. 

The Borough district grange met in the Town 
Hall, Hudson, on Thursday, Feb. 3d. This 
district comprises the towns of Marlboro, 
Southboro, Westboro, Northboro, Hudson, 
Berlin,’Stow, Sudbury, and Boxboro, and rep- 
resentatives were present from all the granges 
in the district, and in several were represented 
by large delegations. District Master R. H. 
Hapgood presided, and Mrs. Geo. Wood of 
Northboro, worthy lecturer, had charge of the 
literary exercises. 

The worthy master opened the meeting in 
amplest form, introducing some new features, 
which added to the interest. The subject for 
discussion in the morning was: ‘Domestic 
Economy. How does it effect the public wel- 
fare?” Essays were read by Mrs. Horiato 
Hunt of Sudbury, and Mrs. Mary J. Houghton 
of Hudson, and their merits were discussed by 
Bros. A. M. Brigham, A. A. Brigham, Elbridge 
Howe, Elmer Howe, and J. F. Dyer of Marl- 
boro, worthy masters Dewrey of Holliston, 
Locke of Framingham, Chase of Medfield, and 
Mrs. Dr. Bassett of Hudson. State Secretary 
Brigham said he felt the influence of domestic 
economy as practiced by his great-grandtfather, 
when laboring fourteen and fifteen hours a day, 
and every time he “dropped a stitch” he knew 
it was the result of ancestrial drudgery, prac- 
ticed in behalf of domestic economy. He be- 
lieved there was a way to opulence through an- 


| other door, than that of the hum-drum and 


weary way of exacting labor. What the farm- 
ers wanted was better education, fairer profits, 
and a voice in the making of the laws that gov- 
ern them. Mrs. Dr. Bassett said that economic 
habits commenced in the home, and children 
should be taught to avoid extravagance there. 
The other speakers took similar ground, most 
of them being of opinion that economy should 
not be practiced to the detriment of noble ob- 
jects in life. 

After select readings by Sisters Tullock and 
Peters the company, numbering about 250, 
assembled in Everett Hall where a banquet had 
been provided to meet the wants of all. 

In the afternoon over 400 gathered in the 
town hall and listened to the exercises. Capt. 


‘ | John Phillips of Hudson presented a carefully 
This country is work- | 


prepared essay upon the subject for the after- 
noon discussion: ‘“‘The best method and season 
for building and repairing roads,” and was fol- 


| lowed by Bros. Dyer of Marlboro, Stinson of 

Southboro, Gilmore and Newton of Westboro, | 
| Bent of Sudbury, Chase of Medfield, Southwick 

| of Berlin, Cook and Allen of Northboro and | 
| others, all of whom had their general yiews on | 
| the subject; that the proper time for repairing 
| roads of a wet and clayey soil was in the spring, | 
as soon after March meeting as possible, while | 
dry and gravelly roads could be deferred until | 


later in the season. The use of the road scraper 
was pretty generally 
some thought it might be used to advantage in 
It was the universal 
opinion that in order to have good roads towns 
must put in charge of them competent men. 

Interspersed with the discussions were recita 
tions by Sister Peters of Hudson and Sister 
Gilmore of Westboro, music by the grange 
choir, and Bro. Felton of Marlboro read an 
original poem. 

Bro. Chase‘of Medfield extended an invitation 
to the Borough district grange to meet with the 
Middlesex and Norfolk union grange at South 
Framingham on the 17th inst., and it was ac- 
cepted. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The officers of Catamount grange of Pitts- 
field were installed on the 27th ult,, by District 
Deputy Drake of that town. 


The officers of Harmony grange were in- | 
| the last publication to be two days, at least, before 


stailed on the 4th by General Deputy Emri C. 
Hutchinson of Milford. 


A new grange has been instituted at Belmont. 
The name is Lawrence, the No. 117. The Mas- 
ter is Isaiah Piper, the Lecturer E. C. Bean and 
the Secretary J. B. Mathews. 

State Secretary E. J. Bachelder of East An- 
dover has the journal of proceedings of the 
last State Session now in the printer’s hands 
and the roster of officers will be issued much 
in advance of the time of last year. 


State Master Charles McDaniel of West 
Springfield is buckling on the fraternal harncs: 
and will spare no effurt to continue the prosper- 
ity of the Order in the old “Granite State” dur- 
ing the remainder of his official term. 


Eastern New Hampshire Pomona Grange. 


The February meeting of this grange held 
with Catamount grange of Pittsburg on the 3d 
inst., was the first meeting held in a storm 
since the Pomona grange was organized in 
1884. Braving the elements a good-sized audi- 
ence assembled at the afternoon public session 
held in the town hall, and after calling the 
meeting to order, Geo. R. Drake, Master, in- 
troduced John O. Roody of Stafford, past over- 
seer, as lecturer pro tem. An opening song 
was given by Catamount grange choir, when 
Hattie Sougee followed with an excellent reci- 
tation finely given. ‘Joining the Grange” was 
the subject of an interesting essay thet was 
cleverly read by Effie M. Davis. ‘I Dreamed” 
was sung with effect by Misses Sougee and 
Danforth. ‘She Wanted to Learn Elocution” 
was inimitably read by Walter S. Jenkins. 

“Stock Feeding” was then dissussed by Mas- 
ter Drake, General Deputy E. C. Hutchins of 
Milford, John H. Dolbeer of Epsom, and 
others. ‘The Cornupia,” edited and read by 
Mrs. Annie B. Lane, was an able paper effec- 
tively presented. ‘Wedding Fees” given as a 
recitation by Hattie F. Tuttle was deserving of 
the attention and applause with which it was 
received. A supper was served in the banquet 
hall above, at the conclusion of which the Pa- 
trons repaired to the hall of Catamount grange 
where a closed session was held in the evening. 

The next meeting will be held with Pem- 
broke grange No. 111 on the evening of March 
3d. D. 





MAINE. 


Our Maine correspondent says: “We are 
working for some new granges in Sagadahoc 
county, and trust we shall get them. 

J. W. Lang of the executive committee Maine 
State grange, writes: I am in want of journal of 
proceedings of the Mass. State grange, Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and tenth sessions to complete my file 
for oinding and shall be very grateful for any 
assistance in obtaining them. 

Riverside grange, North Brewer, has a two- 
story building, 28x48 feet. The main hall is 
27x28 with large anterooms eleven feet square. 
The lower story is nicely and conveniently 
fitted up for a dining hall. Among the officers 
Master, Mellen Gilmore; Overseer, George 
Smart; Lecturer, A. W. Rowell; Secretary, 
L. W. Eddy. 

The Sagadahoc County grange recently dis- 
cussed ‘‘How can housework be made easier ?” 
The officers are J. W. Lang, Master; W. T. 


| JOHN UNDERWOOD, late of Lincoln, in 


condemned, although | 


Dunton, overseer; T. H. Sprague, Lecturer: 
C. P. Edgecomb, Steward; A B. Williams, 
Secretary; J. P. Cobb, Treas; Mrs. T. H. 
Sprague, Pomona. The next season will be 
with Woolwich grange, Wednesday, Feb. 23. 





EXPERIENCE V8. INEXPERIENCE.—It is a mat- 
ter of regret that in introducing Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, its proprietors are obliged to overcome 
a certain distrust by some people who have un- 
fortunately bought worthless compounds mixed 
by persons ignorant of pharmacy. Messrs. C. 
I. Hood & Co. are reliable pharmacists of long 
experience and they make no claims for Hood's 

. Sarsaparilla which cannot be substantiated by 
the strongest proof. And we say to those who 
lack confidence, read the unsolicited testimonials 
in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and then prove 
its merits by actual personal test. We are con- 
fident you will not be disappointed, but will 
find it a medicine of great value, which can be 
implicitly relied upon. 100 Doses $1. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
| alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 








Legal Notices. 


YSOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

J SETTS, MIDUL#&SEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To a!l persons interested in the estate of 
said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, FRED- 
ERICK A. HAYDEN, the administrator of the es- 
tate of said deceased, has presen‘ed for allowance 
the first and final account of his administ:.:ion 
upon the estate of said deceased; You a.¢ aereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden 


| at Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday 
of March next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, | 


to show cause, if any you have, why the same should 

not be allowed. 

to serve this citation by publishing the same once a 

week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 

ee at Boston, three weeks successively, the 

an ——— to be two days at least, before said 
ourt. 


of said Court, this eighth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 


dred and eighty-seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 





SETTS. PROBATE 


URT. 


‘ MIDDLESEX, SS. 


deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of admin- 


ROBINSON of Natick, in the County of Middlesex ; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge in said County of Middle- 
sex, on the first Tuesday of March next, at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against granting the same. And the said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 





thereof, Dy publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 


said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, 
Judge of said Court, this first day of February, 


in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- | 


seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
To all persons interested in the esta e 
of SARAH R. WATERMAN, late of Medford, 
in said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, 
WILLIAM W. ROBERTS, the executor of the will 
of said deceased, has presented for allowance the 
first and final account of his adm nistration vpon 
the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the fourth Tuesday 
of February next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be allowed. And said executor is or- 
dered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week, in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a 
newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks suc- 
cessively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred ond eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


SETTS. 
COUR!. 





New England Farmer 
CLUBBINC LIST. 

Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one 
or more of the leading periodicals, will find it for 
their advantage to order them in connection with 
the FARMER, and thus secure a material reduction 
in price. 

In the following list, the figures show the price 
of the magazine or paper and the weekly NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, postage paid on both publica- 
tions. 

Cottage Hearth... essere evees S250 

Poultry Post 2 15 

Improved Singer Sewing Machine... .- - . 18 00 
[Guaranteed to be worth any $50 machine. } 


New York Weekiy World and condensed his- 
tory of the United States e « 280 
[This book has 320 pages and 22 engravings. ] 


Forest and Stream. ...s.+-.-cccecsee 500 
Atlantic Monthly 5 20 
Scientific American. .....-. e+e £60 
American Horticuturist . ° ° 
Babyland 
Babyhood ..... 
Century .« «e+e 
St. Nicholas... . 
Harper’s Monthly . 
bd Weekly . 
Bazar 
Harper’s Young People 
American Agriculturist 
Popular Science News 
Wide Awake, 
Little Men and Women 
The Pansy ... 
Peterson’s Magazine 
Arthur’s Home Magazine 
Youth’s Companion,new ... 
“6 ata renewals, » 
Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Ballou’s Monthly Magazine . . ° 
Gedey’s Ladies’ Book ...+> ° 
The Social World, . . - es 


The Cosmopelitan ($2.50 per year) and the 
Shannon Letter and Bill-File or the Shan- 
non Sheet Music Binder (price alone 


2.8.6 6 2 2&2 6 es 0.8 6 @ 


2 35 
3 00 


4 50 
5 00 
5 20 
5 20 


275 
Ts 4 
275 
« 275 
3 40 
3 40 
3 25 
3 75 
9 00 
4 50 
3 20 
3 50 
2 25 


Any of our subscribers who may desire one or 
more of the above, and who have already paid us 
for the coming year, can send us the balance re 
quired, (found by deducting $2.00 from the price 
given for both publications, in above table,) and 
we will forward promptly the publications desired. 

We can not take subscriptions to any other pub 
lications than those above named, nor at any 





reduction from the prices here given. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. | 


And said administrator is ordered | 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge | 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- | 


To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all | 
other persons interested in the e tate of WILLIAM | 
J. ROBINSON, late of Somerville, in said County, | 


istration on the estate of said deceased, to JOUN | 


Esquire, | 


Oostrre “SDD LES OF MASSACHU- | 


2 50 | 


550 | 


3 60 | 
3 00 


ha 


tw BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 








YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


Because possessed of fresh and active medi- 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 
Hops, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or painin 
any part, localordcep-seated. Cures instantly, 
soothes and strengthens the tired muscies. All 
ready to apply. Sold by drug and country 
stores, 25 centa, 6 for $1.00. Mailed for price. 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 








Strongest andi Best! 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone Touch Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


will 
Ir you 

| |MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS) 
TO THE t 

J/EUREKA SILK MFG. CO, 
// Boston, MAss., THEY WILL gg 
/J/SEND YOU A BOOK OF 100 # 
PAGES SHOWING “ WHAT TO 
MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


A full line of the above together with the celebrated 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and 
WASH ETCHING SILK sold by all first-class dealers 

PURE DYE. FAST COLORS 

26teop9 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


3 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, casting less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

| strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





EGG FOOD Will Largely 
INCREASE EGG Production ; 
Strengthen Weak and drooping Fowls, promote 
Healthy Growth, Insure Fine Condition 
and Smooth Plumage,help through moulting, 
furnish bone and muselo ‘or young chicks; Pré- 
ventand CU RE the diseases incident to Poultry. 

Noforcing process ; you simply give them chemicals 
tomake eggs atcost of less than le, a week per fowl. 

CHICKEN CHOLERA is usually the result 
of weakness caused by a lack of the proper chemi- 
cals inthe system. ‘These are supplied by the Impe- 
rial Egg Food. Thousandsot Testimonials. 
If your local tradesman does not Keep it, write to 


F. C. STURTEVANT, Hartford, Conn. 


IMPERIAL 





15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the sale of 
| POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME, 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 

166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


The Morning Star. 


A Religious Paper for the Home 


STABLISHED IN 1826. 8 PAGES 

weekly. $2.00 per year, in advance. Rey. C. 
A. BICKFORD, Editor, Prof. CYRUS JORDAN and 
Miss 8S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and a 
large list of editorial and general contributors. 
Send for prospectus and sample copies. Address 


Rev. E. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











AGENTS WANTE 


Address for catalogue and terms to | 


SURFACE SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 
With or without Special 
Refrigerator. 
Has MORE GOOD POINTS 
than any on the market, 
Send for description, 
BEST LINE OF 


Dairy& FactoryGoods 


Moseley & Stoddard Mfg. Co. 
; POULTNEY, VT. | 


THE SUCAR BEET 
Illustrated Quarterly. 
postage. 
LEWIS 8S. WARE, M. E., Editor. 
Henry Carey Baird & Co., Pablishers, 
810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This is the only publication in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the cultivation and utiliza- 
tion of the Sugar Beet. 


50 cts. a year, including | 


Farmers and Capitalists | 


SMITH AMERICAN 


| Endorsed Cash 
by the 


Highest 


Musical 





Authority. ~ P 
‘Organ and Piano Co,, 
531 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue. Mentio: 
| paper. l3teop4! 


‘A MOST WONDERFUL REMEDY. 


Cutler’s Pocket Inhaler 


should remember that from the beet is manufac- | 


tured one half the sugar consumed in the world 
The beet manufacturing processes are not in their 
experimental stages—by them are obtained not 
only sugar, but also meat, alcohol, etc. 


chine. Retail price, $1- 
Sells at sight. 
Agents, Ohio Rug Machine Co., Wauseon, Ohio. 


GOITRE, OR THICK NECK. 


I have a Positive, Speedy, Cleanly Harm- 
less and almost Inexpensive Cure. Come er 
Write to me at 28 Arlington Court, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Cure made Pere 


‘tis no Iodine Smear. 
Dr.JjJ. CASK EY, 


; i, 
: = manent, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


Use Winchester’s Hypophosphite 
of Lime and SUDA. For Consumption, 
Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, Dys- 


| pepsia, and general debility it is an acknowledged 


Specific. Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 


| only by 





178 Tremont St., BOSTON. 
— - ————-—— _ | 


out pain. 


| adapted to stock raising as can be found. 


6.3 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
ae 162 William St., New York. 
“Olt ry « ruggists a pees 


| 


Antopium is the only formula that never fails to 
cure the Opium or Liquor Habits easily and with- 
W. P. PHELON, M. D,, 
629 Fulton St., Chicago, Il. 


=e BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction. 
Matchless 
tone. Beautifu 
in finish. In 
dorsed by ou 
best artists.} 














Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


_5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


Farmers’ Boilers for $10. 


FOR | 
general farmers’ use, such as warming water | 


HE BEST OF ALL BOILERS 


for cows in vinter, for warming feed and swill, 


for heating water for bath-tubs and butchers’ use, | 
| also for baptister es. 
fourth the amount of wood of other boilers, and | 
| does the work quicker. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, | 


It requires less than one 
Town, County and State 
rights for sale. 
Address, T. M. CARROLL, 
Box 421, St. Albans, Vt. 


Valuable Land for Sale. 


1500 Acres of Fenced Land. 


NITUATED ON WHITE OAK RIVER, 
KJ) Onslow County, North Carolina. Itis as well 
In pres- 
ent condition, it will pasture one hundred head of 


| cattle, and five hundred sheep, winter and sum- 


mer, besides leaving one hundred acres for cultiva- 
tion. Price $5.00 per acre. Terms one-half cash, 


| balance in 5 years, in payment to suit the pur- 


chaser. Will pay the expense of any party that 


| does not find this as represented. 


For full particulars address 
KILLEY ©. TERRY, 
STELLA, N. C. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILROAD. 





()'4;,¥; DAY EXPRESS TRAIN | 


e —For New York (via Middletown and 
New Haven;) Pullman cars to New York. A part 


of this train runs through to Hartford, New | 


Britain, Waterbury, Danbury and Fishkill. 

3 OO , - NEW ENGLAND LI™M- 
e ITED—Daily, including Sundays—For 

New York (via Air Line Route) running miles 

without astop. Due Grand Central Depot, New 


York, at 9 ¥. M. Connects at Willimantic on | 


week days with train for Hartford, New Britain 

and Waterbury. A dinin 

between Boston and Willimantic. 

3 3 P.M. AFTERNOON MAIL—For 
e New York (via Middletown and New 

Haven,) due New York 11.35 P. d. A part of this 

train runs through to Hartford, New Britain and 


Bristol. 

P. M. PHILADELPHIA EX- 
PRESS—Daily, including Sundays— 
For Hartford, New Haven, Jerse City, ‘trenton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and ashington, cor 
necting for Richmond and points South. Through 
Pullman buffet cars to Washington. 

a’ 6 P. M- NORWICH LINE EX- 
e PRESS For New York, New London, 
Norwich, Danielsonville and Putnam. Train con 
nects at New London with STEAMER CITY OF 
WORCESTER or CITY OF NEW YORK. Lim 
ited tickets $3.00. 
Seats in Parlor Cars, Berths in Pullman Cars, 


| Staterooms on Steamers, Tickets and information 


obtained at Office, 322 Washington street, or at 
— footjoi Summer street. 
- H. TURNER, A. C. KENDALL, 
7tf Gen’! Sup't. Gen. Pass Avent 








Tower Hill Nurseries. 


ARGEST STOCK, LOWEST RATES. 
Our spring price circulars now ready. 
for it. Address 


| ARMSTRONG & CO., 
| Lawrence, Mass. 





FOR ALL, $30 a week and ex- 
penses paid. Outfit worth $5 and 
particulars free. P. O. VICKERY, 


‘WORK 


Augusta, Me. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
Oldest establish: d Herd in America. 


Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
ways on hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 


COTTON SEED HULL ASHES 
Are the Best Ashes Produced for 


Fertilizing Purposes. 
HEY CONTAIN FROM 22 TO 28 
per cent Po ash; 6 to 12 per cent Available 
Phosphoric Acid, and 10 to 15 per cent Magnesia. 
Circulars and prices delivered at any R. R. Station 
or seaport, on application to 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
18 Broadway, New York. 


ATTENTION LADIES, 27a.cP28: <<; 


to those who act 
as agents for us- Address for particulars, 


ATLANTIC TEA C0, Fisehbure, 


Mass, 


anted, For Sale, and similar notices this size 
30 cts.eachtime. NEw ENGLAND FARMER 




















Send | 


Farmers’ Directory, 


INSURANOR. 





| Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 


Surplcs over Ke-Insurance,, . . . . . $294,026 39 | 
15,101 32 | 


Gain in Cash Fundthe past year,.. , 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $29 5°8,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, ¢221,231.48 
Dividends paid 
cent.on 5 years, 40 
cent. on all others. 
CHAS. A&A HOWLAND, Pres*t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. 17 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c . 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & Co. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
aq Country Consignments Solicited aa- 
98 Blackstone 8t., 

wnder New 








Houre, 
W.F. Brooxs. BOSTON. 


to sell the Ohio Rug Ma. | 


in| g 


car runs on thie train | 


and Carbolate of I; 

dine Inhalant. A 

cure for Catarrh, 

Bronchitis, Asthma 

and all diseases of 

the Throat and Lungs 

— ven Consumptio: 

on —iftaken in season. 

The King of Cough Medicines. A few inhalations 

will corect the most Offensive Breath. Carried as 

handily asa pen-knife. The only Pocket Inhaler 

approved by Physicians of every school, and e1 

dorsed by the Standard Medical Journals of the 

world. Over 400,000 IN USE. Sold by drug. 

gists fo By mail $1.2. W. H. SMITH & 

CO., Prop’s, 410 Michigan St., Buffa'o, N. Y. 
Headquarters 


FOR LAbies’ FANCY WORK, 


We have been inthe FANCY WORK Business for 
years, und muke ita point to keep up with the 
times. If you are interested in any kind of Fancy 
Work or Art Painting, send us your full ad- 
dress, and we will send our Large Illus. 
trated Circulars. 


Fancy Work Materials. 

95 SKEINS Imported embroidery si k, assorted 

colors, for lie. 25 skeins Imported Floss, as. 
sorted colors, for l7c. 25 skeins shaded Embroidery 
Slik, assorted colors, for 20c. A package of Flor 
ence Waste Embroidery silk, assorted colors, fo: 
25c. Silk Shade Cards, showing 300 shades to s¢« 
lect colors from, price 15e. A package of Plush 


and Velvet Pieces for Crazy Patchiwo for 30c. A 
package of Ribbon Remnants for z0c. 
STAMPED GOODS! 
FELT TIDIES, 14x18 in., 15¢ 
LINEN TIDIKS, FRINGED LINEN 
ERS, 25c. 
Prices of FANCY Work Books great 


Address J. F. INCALLS, Lynn 


“Seagate 
ROY 


Are always grown from selected seed stocks 
which insures not only the earliest vegetables, 
but those of finest quality, and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction or money refunded. Our handsomely 
illustrated Garden Guide mailed on application, 


ROBERT BUIST, JR. 
Seed Crower. PHILADELPHIA, 


1 
ai. 


ree 


FRINGE 
SPLASH 


81ze 
l4c. 


. Mass. 


Every Farmer 
Needs one of the 


—ACME— 
SAFETY ENGINES, 


SiTo saw wood, cut fodder, 

ps grind corn, thresh, pump wa- 
ter, &c. Herosene Oil for 
*fuel. Nodanger. For Boats 
it has no equal. 


P. SPARROW, Agent, 


153 Es-~ex St.;> Boston. 


¥ 


E. 
Mention this paper. 


The Cosmopolitan 


The handsomest, most entertaining, low price, 
illustrated family magazine in the world 
($2.50 per year, with a $2.35 premium 
free.) Sixty-four beautifully prifted pageseu 
each number, filled with short stories, sketches, 
travels, adventures, bright and brief scientific 
and literary articles, by distinguished American 
and foreign writers, such as Julian Hawthorne, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Louise Chandler Moulton, J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, H. H, 
Boyesen, Catherine Owen, Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Alphonse Daudet, Paul Heyse, Count 
Tolstoi, Th. Dostoivsky, William Westall and 
many others. Also entertaining JUVENILE 
and invaluable HOUSEHOLD departments. 
One or more illustrated articles and several full- 
page engravings in every number. 

A Shannon Letter and 
Bill File or aShannon 
Sheet-Music Binder 
Free to every 
Subscriber. 

These premiums sell 
everywhere for $2.25 
each. The File is the most 
perfect device ever invent- 
ed for the preservation and 
classification (alphabetic- 
ally and according to date) 
of all letters, bills, etc. 
Any paper can be referred 
to, taken out and put back 
without disturbing the 
others. With the Binder 
one can insert or take out 
E any piece of music without 

NoAthS ‘ disturbing any other sheet. 

Get SAMPLE COPY at NEWS STANDor 
send 20 Cents to publishers. 

AGENTS WANTED. BIG COMMISSIONS PAID. 


Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


DON’T Dw ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


‘Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southbridge, Mass. 
Send for Circulars. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 


ARM **> GARDEN, 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN 

















pa: 
With cash filled 
at lowest market 
prices on day of receipt 


| J.M.McCullough’s Sons, 


134 and 136 Walnut Street, 


YGuUR OWN 








on every Expiring Policy : 60 per | 
per cent.on3 years,and 20 per 


Cuas. O. Brooks, | 


(Catalogue free.) CINCINNATI. Q. 
Bone, Meal, 


Bs GRIND #3" 


y) } Graham Flour £ Corn. inthe 


1¢ 
Poultry. 


) per cent. more made 
in keepin , 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 


gent on application 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


vt 
Also POWER MIILS and 
WILSON BROS, Easton. Pa 


U. S. COMPOUND OXYCEN CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Office corner Main and State 


streets, (over Book Store.) Send for pamphlet. P- 
O. Address, Bax 558. ) or pamphle 


| WANTED. 


\j E WANT EVERY MAPLE SUGAR 
YY Maker to try the Geo. J. Record Double 
Tin Sap Spout, acknowledged by all to be the best 
Sap Spout in the market, and warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction or NO PAY. Also, Pease’ Tin 
Sap Bucket Separator; a little invention that wil! 
| separate — buckets when they stick together, 
| (which they always do) at the rate of 60 per 
| minute. One will last you a lifetime, and save you 
| fi e times the cost of it in one season in not injur- 
| ing your buckets, say nothing about the time you 
| willsave. One sent with a sample Spout by mail, 
to any addre 8 on receipt of 26 cts. We have 25,000 
extra Charcoal Tin Sap Buckets 12 and 15 quarts; 
warranted first-class and not to leak 1, hand j 
gallon Syrup ans ; wood encased cans for shipping 
| Syrups, Oils, Varnish, etc. These are all first class, 
one will be sold cheap. Large inducements to 
a ers aud agents. Send for descriptive circulars, 
| terms, prices, &c.. to ROLLIN PEASE, Burling- 
General Agent for the Record M’f’g Co., 








ton, Vt., 
Conneaut, oO. 





